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NO. 
Spare no arrows.” 
Mr. Editor—The proposition still is, “ the 
Church of Rome is an apostate visible Church” 
—or, which is the same, in the words of Turre- 
tine—* Ita queecunque iis destituitur, qualem esse 
Romanam censemus, veram Ecclesiam dici non 
jure pertendimus.” In question thirteenth, 
had defined the marks of a true Church ; 
and here he recites them; viz.— Truth as (o 
faith, freedom from heresy; purity in worship, 
expurgated from all superstition and idolatry ; 
libertyin government, foreign from servitude and 
tyranny ; sanctity in morals, opposed to sordid 
vices and carnal impurities ; and assurance and 
consolation, far from hesitancy and distrust ; 
then follows—* As therefore, that cannot be 
called not a true Church, which retains this 


foundation of salvation, and whose doctrine! 


bears these characters on its very face ; so what- 
ever is destitute of them, as we think Rome to 
be, we contend, cannot by right be called a true 
Church,” , 

In the condensation of Turretine’s arguments, 
we have given his first two; and proceed :— 

* Thirdly, Because she is idolatrous and super- 
stitious, as well in regard to the object as to the 
manner of worship.” Under the former head 
he cites the worship of thé virgin, angels, saints, 
the host, cross, relics, &c.: under the latter, 
the various images and representations used in 
their devotions. 

‘«‘ Fourthly, Because the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome cherishes a doubling. state of mind, 
and is opposed to assurance of salvation, and 
peace of conscience, which can in due time, be 
obtained in the true Church.” This he sustains 
by reference to two of her leading articles ; the 
pretended infallibility of the church, and the 
doctrine of intention. Whether the infallibility 
resides and is to be exercised by the Pope, or a 
general council, is never settled by her; and 
consequently, there can be no certainty of doc- 
trine. As to infenltion—it is the mental state 
of the priest when he performs any service at 
all—preaches, ministers the sacraments of the 
supper, of baptism, of marriage, of confirmation, 
of penance, of orders, and of extreme unction ; 
unless he infend in his mind to do the thing, 
which outwardly he does, it is null and void. 
‘Thus no man can know whether he is baptized 
legally, or married legally, for he cannot look 
into the priest’s heart and see whether he had 
the right intention. If the priest marry a 
couple and choose not to intend right, they are 
not married, and their children are not legiti- 
mate. This doctrine puts it in the power of the 
priests to keep the people’s minds in perpetual 
suspense, and makes them the base slaves of the 
unmarried clergy. 

“Filthly, Because, in various forms she is op- 
posed to piety and sound morals, by divers 
dogmas, which are repugnant to honesty, and 
open a wide door to sins.” Under this’he spe- 
cifies, “ the prohibition of matrimony, and the 
law of celibacy imposed upon the clergy, con- 
trary to the word of God; monastic vows; 
auricular confession—the base dogma of equivo- 
cations and mental reservations ; the not keep- 
ing of faith with heretics ; the alarming dogma 
concerning the Pope’s power to depose kings 
and absolve thetr subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance ; the nefarious dogma concerning the 
dispensing with the divine ee. Christ, says 
Bellarmine, has given power to the Pope to 
make sin, not sin.*: ‘If the Pope should mis- 
take in prescribing vices, or forbidding virtues, 
the Church would be bound to believe vices to 

be good, and virtues evil, unless she should 
_ choose to sin against conscience.’ The base 
_ merchandise and public selling of sacred things. 

** Sixthly, Because she is opposed to the liberty 
which Christ has acquired for us.” 

“ Seventhly, Because, in her sifs antichrist, 
the author of the grand apostasy described by 
Paul. 2 Thess. ii. —.” 

** Eighthly, Because she is the mystical Baby-| 
lon; out from which the pious are commanded 

‘to come, Rev. xviii. 6.; as from a most cor- 
rupt society, which is diametrically opposed to 
the mystical Zion, the true Church of Christ, 
and with it cannot consist. That by this none 
other can be designated but Rome, both the de- 
scription of John clearly evinces, and the ad- 
versaries themselves do not deny it.” This 
he proves by reference to Ch. xvi. 9, 10—and 
cites Bellarmine as expressly admitting it. 

«Which Bellarmine, concerning the Roman 

Pontiffs, Book 2, chap. 2, acknowledges. John 

every where in Revelations calls Rome Babylon, 
as Tertullian has observed, and openly is gath- 
ered from Rev. xvii. chapter, where Babylon’ 
the great is said to sit upon seven mountains, 
and to have rule over the kings of the earth; 
for neither is there any other state, which in 
the time of John had rule over the kings of the 
earth, than Rome, and wt is very well known 
that it is built upon seven hills. To this agrees! 

Baronius, Ribera, Viegos, Lessius, Gagneus, 
and others not a few.” Turretine, [II. 149. 

On the next page he says: “It is one thing 
to retain the foundation sole, without addition ; 
total, without subtraction ; pure and uncontami- 
nated, without corruption. It is another thing 
to retain it mixed, mutilated, adulterated. <A 
church which retains the foundation in the 
former sense is a true Church; but that is not a 
true Church which retains it only in the latter| 
sense: as the Church of Rome, which, although 
it professes that itself retains the foundation, 
neither retains it sole—nor fotal—nor pure. 

«<2. It is one thing to retain something of a 
true Church, another simply to be a true Church-}| 
As it is one thing fora body to have some sound 

rts ; another simply to be a sound body. The 

harisaic Church retained some things of a 
true Church in the time of Christ, yet neither so 
was it a true Church. The same may be said 
of the Arian, the Donatists, and other factions, 
whose baptism and ordinations the Catholics did 
not repeat.” 

On p. 151. “If some among us have said 
that the fundamentals remain in the papacy ; 
yet neither thus do they suppose that Rome is a! 
true church, in which salvation can be obtained, 
the contrary of which they maintain with so 

t earnestness, in pressing a succession from 

ee os a thing of very great importance to sal- 

vation.” 

On p. 152. “Although we may acknowledge 
that before the Reformation, pious men had been 
able to obtain salvation in the church of Rome ; 
it does not follow that as papal she is a true 
visible church: because although in her they 
might remain bodily as to residence, yet they 
did not remain mentally as to faith, seceding 
from her negatively, if not positively. Besides! 
~ there is a difference in those times and circum- 
stances from ours: if evena negative secession 
could not suffice for them, it cannot suffice for 
us in so great light of truth and liberty, as has 
been said above.” 

Lastly, he concludes on p. 153. “Although 
Rome may glory that she is the only true 
church, after the manner of the Jews, Jerem. 
7. exclaiming, the temple ofthe Lord, not so 
can she secure belief from us. Because no one 
can be a proper judge in his own cause ; and 
it is one thing to arrogate falsely and rashly 
something to herself, another in fact to 


deavour so solicitously to accomplish, by exhi- 
biting her to us in false lights, and by covering 
her over with a false and vain mask, she never 
can be truly esteemed for the chaste and true 
spouse of Christ.” 7 

Such is a summary of the arguments by which 
the text book of our principal seminary demon- 
straies the minor proposition of our syllogism 
—Rome is not a true church: or Rome is an 
aposiate church. Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, Turretine goes with Princeton in 
maintaining the validity of popish baptism. He 
denies our major. When treating on that, we 
thought best not to introduce him at all, until 
we were prepared to give his view fully. He 
even affirms that true baptism may be found 
among heretics, who are not atrue church: the 
which assertion, we hope to show, is not only 
untrue, but absurd. This must be deferred to 
another Number. Now we propose only to 
add two remarks in further support of our posi- 
tion. | 

The first is perhaps a repetition: viz. that 
the people of God are commanded, ‘* Come out 
of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of 
her sins; and that ye receive not of her 
plagues.” Here it is assumed that the Church 
of Rome is the Babylon—such is the judgment 
of the entire Protestant world ; and we shall not 
go behind it. Now will it be maintained that 
the people of God are commanded to separate 
from the true church? When the people of God 
have obeyed and come out, whose people are 
left behind? Can it be possible that the angel 
commands as a solemn duty, separation from a 
true church? And especially for the reasons al- 
leged—because she is too abominable and fil- 
thy, to be the abode of his people—longer con- 
tinuance in her will make you partakers of her 
sin and punishment? Was Sodom a true church 
after Lot left it? Would the heavenly minded 
apostle and the angelic messengers, exhaust the 
powers of human language, in expressing the 
filthiness, hatefulness and horrible pollutions of 
the bride, the Lamb’s wife!! And afier all, is it 
so? And must this harlot sorceress be washed 
from her pollutions, and again introduced into 
the King’s palace arrayed in gold of Ophir, and 
there abide for ever!!! 

Our second observation is, that all the Scrip- 
tures which refer to this grand apostate adul- 
teress, represent her end to be utter destruction, 
not reformation. ‘Rejoice over her, thou’ hea- 
ven, and ye holy apostles and prophets; for 
God hath avenged you on her.” What! hea- 
ven and earth called upon to rejoice over the 
vengeance of God Almighty, inflicted upon his 
own true church! Surely not. Surely, there is 
joy in heaven over one sinner, that repenteth. 
Surely such exultation is befitting the occasion 
to which our brethren must be looking forward, 
when the vile apostate shall return, the wretched 
prostitute, prodigal, shall be washed from her 
impurities, and reinstated in all her beauty and 
glory amid the heavenly throng. Butcan they 
exult at.sher entire overthrow and final and 
irrecoverable destruction? Hear him again. 
“Anda mighty angel took up a stone like a 
great mill-stone, and cast it into the sea, say- 
ing, thus with violence shall that—ihat what !— 
that great and glorious and true church of God— 
be thrown down, and shall be found no more at 
all!” Preposterous ! Nay, but read him fairly — 
“thus with violence shall that great city Baby- 
lon—that corrupt, apostate, false church be 
thrown down, and shall be found no more at 
all.” 

Our minor premise is demonstrated, and our 
conclusion is irrefragably established. Yours, 

| THEOPHILUS. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SKETCHES FROM ABROAD. 
(Conclusion.) 

Mr. Edtitor—The abstract of the address 
presented by the magistrates of Berlin, promised 
in the Presbyterian of the 7th inst., is as follows : 

“First. They delare it to be their duty to 
speak as holding an ecclesiastical trust as pa- 
trons of the churches of Berlin, and that the 
movement could not come to a salutary end, 
unless led into the proper channels by the King, 
to whom the nation is attached. ‘Then they 
characterize the parties. The one party main- 
taining the ancient ecclesiastical tenets, etc., 
think themselves justified in. appropriating the 
name of Evangelical Church exclusively to 
themselves. The other party asserting with 
great confidence, that the Holy Spirit, which 
constitutes, preserves, governs the Church, is 
confined neither to Rome, nor to the letter of 
the traditions, say that the Scriptures, as well 
as symbols [creeds or confessions,] are the tes- 
timonies of Christians of the primitive and pro- 
gressively developing Church, to their respec- 
tive faiths, given by, and recorded by men ; and 
that for this very reason they appertain, both in 
form and conception, to the state and position 
of the intellectual culture of the age of their re- 
spective authors. that they themselves are not the 
absolute truth; but that the spirit of sincerity, 


among mankind, and which, as it has spoken to 
the world through the authors of the Scriptures, 


so also, through us and in us, is the interpreter 


and expounder of these writings and judge of 
their truth. 

‘* Now between these there is danger of a 
schism. We will not pass sentence, which is in 
the right, but cannot let it pass unnoticed, that 
an overwhelming majority of the educated class- 
es of our nation decidedly lean towards the party 
last described. However unsatisfactory to the 
religious wants of man in general, their exposi- 
tions of the Christian truth, as yet attempted, 
may prove, we must nevertheless acknowledge 
that the lofty principle of spiritual and Christian 
freedom is at the bottom of the system, etc. 

“The standard of the other party is the 
Evangelical Kirchen Zeitung, edited by Profes- 
sor Hengstenberg. It takes the same position 
as Judaism at the time of the appearance of 
Christianity in the world, and as the Romish 
Church at the time of the diffusion of the princi- 
ples of the Reformation. We will acknowledge 
that their aim is the truth ; but their principle is 
opposed to that of Protestantism, and averse to 
the consciousness of the present age. We do 
not therefore think it strange, that public feeling 
is against them, and that their practical tenden- 
cies and aims have called forth open protesta- 
tions; etc. We must confess openly that this 
anxiety and stir seems to be created by this 
fear, that your Majesty’s authority in Church 
matters might proceed in accordance with the 
views of the party against which these pro- 
testations have been directed, and might yield 
to the various solicitations for an interference, 
‘gegen die freiere Auffassung des Christen- 
thums,’ [against the more liberal conception 
of Christianity.] This would be deeply to be 
regretted — Christianity and the Evangelical 
Chuggh neither stand in need of an outward 
protection in order to preserve the purity of their 
doctrine, nor can they allow such protection. 
The Spirit of Christ living in her is sufficient ; 
she cannot take Scripture as judge of faith : the 
Spirit is her proper guide and judge. To give 
room to this spirit, the Church needs a form and 
constitution, which enables her members to be- 
come fellow-workmen at the building of the 


sanctity and love, which is perpetually efficient! 


temple of God in an orderly way. Although} 


it, By whatever dyes and figments she may 
‘be incrusted over, which our opponents en: 


standing in the midst of the State and associated! 


to it by mutual action and reaction, yet is the 
Church no State iastitution. But our Evangeli- 
cal Church, in the lapse of time, has assumed, 
the form of such an institution, preventing her 
from unfolding her full life efficiently. There- 
fore we request, 

‘*1, That the royal authorities in Church 
affairs, be ordered not to restrain in any way 
freedom of doctrine in the Church, in so far as 
such doctrines do not infringe upon public mor- 
als, nor endanger the security of the State and 
Commonwealth, but are confined to the province 
of religious conviction: 

«© 2, That a commission, consisting of ‘ geist- 
liches und weltliches’ [clerical and lay] members 
of the Evangelical Church, out of all the pro- 
vinces of our State, be summoned, to draw up a 
constitution answering the wants of our Church.” 

The writer of the above then expresses his fears 
lest the answer of the King should offend “ free- 
born Americans.” Certainly diverse causes pro- 


duce similar effects, when we here see an essen-| 


tially infidel division of an established Church, 
raising in Berlin the holy standard of Scotland 


and of Vaud. The insurgents and the rulers} 


have changed places, but the battle cry remains 
the same. | 

The tone of calm disquisition, in this and 
other documents, similarly originating, their 
freedom from all invective, their quiet acknow- 
ledgment of all the favourable and unfavourable 
facts in the case, their unconcealed, alniost quaint- 
ly single hearted assumption of any necessary 
odium, the penalty of holding such and such 
opinions at such a time or place—must strike 
one who is familiar with American State and 
Church papers, as very forcible, and lead him 
to speculate with earnestness upon the psychologi- 
cal effect of that manly independence of which 
we boast, but which thinkers of both sides, in 
Germany, possess. Pl. 


For the Presbyterian. 


RAMBLES ABOUT NEW YORK.—NO XI. 

There stands at the east end of Twenty-third 
street, on the north side of the way, a collec- 
tion of large, convenient brick buildings cover- 
ing several acres of ground, and surrounded by 
a heavy wall. Just within the broad gateway is 
the porter’s lodge ; and over the solid doors on 
the outside, is the silent answer to the oft sug- 
gested inquiry as to the purposes of the struc- 
ture : 

House oF ReruGe ror JUVENILE DELINQUENTS:” 

a title, one would think, that promises no very 
agreeable results from an acquaintance with the 
inmates. ‘Little criminals!” we hear it ex- 
claimed, “ well is it for society that they are 
caught at last and caged ;” and they who forget 
that he who murders and he who hates are the 
inheritors of the same depraved nature, and 
ulike guilty in the sight of God, will doubtless 
enter these portals timidly, and almost hesi- 
tate to approach the young culprits, for fear of 
meeting so many incarnate imps. But let us 
go in, my dear sir, and trust to the protection of 
the superintendent. 

The hum of toil salutes our ears as we pass 
through the entrance, and crossing the court 
yard to the lofty workshops we find ourselves in 
a room all hot with sweltering industry. Bending 
with the turn of great cranks, splitting, sawing, 
filing, planing—some fifty hearty, happy-looking 
young fellows are at work. How they tug at it! 
Machinery could scarcely drive with more ener- 
gy.—But no automata are they. Be sure the vig- 
our with which they toil, and their sparking bright 
eyes, and cheerful faces, betoken a conscious- 
ness of sympathy and kindly treatment, quite as 
effectual with body and spirit, as all the impel- 
ling power on earth with matter. Up stairs and 
still above are others, working with the same ar- 
dour. A walk across the court yard to the 
east, brings us to other shops, where the 
business of chair making is exchanged for that 
of turning blocks and hides into magical razor 
strops. Each company of boys has its over- 
seer who works as diligently as any of them, 
and all throughout the rooms, not a disconten- 
ted face do we meet. 

What a noble school is here! With a speci- 
fied amount of labour before each that lessens 
as he goes on—with a certainty of approval, if 
all is done well—with anticipations of recrea- 
tion after the work is finished—with a consci- 
ousness strengthening with experience, that labour 
sweetens sleep, invigorates the body, refreshes 
the mind, and is the proper means of livelihood, 
they are learning lessons that the sons of the 
rich are not privileged to receive, and which our 
thousand other schools with all their advantages, | 
have not the means of practically enforcing. 

But let us pass on. The apartments of the 
girls are just beyond this separating wall. We 
ring the bell of a very fine mansion. We are 
shown into a very tidy parlour. The lady of the 
house receives us with cordiality and politeness, | 
and we are conducted into one of the cleanest, 
bést ordered school rooms in the city. Sixty, 
girls, the oldest about seventeen, are at their 
desks. Health smiles on every cheek—Their, 


instructress stands before them, and hastens_ 


with a complacent air to. show us specimens of | 
her pupils’ penmanship and handiwork. It is. 
all charming. We are almost fancying our- 
selves ina private seminary for young ladies—| 
when we remember that these girls were va- 


grants—swearers— drunkards— worse even—)} 


the very filth and curse of society ! 

The laundry is on our left as we leave the 
school room, packed with hundreds of garments, 
the work of the inmates’ hands—The ‘sitting 
room,” a cheerful apartment, is just beyond, 
displaying here and there those pleasant re- 
membrancers of winter evenings in the country, 
cotton spools and the paraphernalia of the work- 
basket. The monstrous kitchen, the. bathing 
room with its shower-bath, and gushing, well- 
tamed streams, and the capacious store-rooins, 
are below; and on the upper stories, ingenious- 
ly and deliciously ventilated, are the cleanest, 
most comfortable sleep-inviting berths imagina- 
ble. 

But the chapel! Stand with us a moment 
here and you will not be counted weak if your 
crowding emotions find vent in tears. They 
who were almost lost, who-had never heard the 
words of encouragement and love spoken to the 
vilest by the blessed Jesus—who only knew of 
Sabbaths as days of greater rioting, and of God's 
name as the strong word of an oath—sit here 
with teachable spirits, and learn to hope and love 
as they listen to the news of salvation through 
the Redeemer, and hear his forgiving words to 
an older offender than any of them—* Thy 
sins are forgiven thee ; go, sin no more.” 

As we stand here the sound of a bell falls 
upon the ear, and looking out upon the court- 
yard we see the boys rushing from the work- 
shops, laughing, shouting, and twisting them- 
selves into the hundred impromptu attitudes of 
bursting unbridled life—away they dash into the 
bath-room where they scour and scrub after 
their dusty labour, and plunge about in the 
pleasant water, and come out clean and fresh, 
and with appetites all on edge for their abun- 
dant supper of Indian pudding. A few moments 
of play and “ drill” succeed the repast—the roll 
is called, and they pass to the school room to 
spend the remaining hours of the day in study. 

In the rapid glance we have thus obtained at 
the arrangements of this Institution, how much 
to gratify, how much to encourage have w 


perhaps he would say to many now as to those 


seen! Compared with the great moral deser: 
around us, this oasis is but as a little speck. 
But itis a green spot, and it is a refreshing 
thiag to turn from the dearth abroad and look 
upon its beauty. We entered expecting to find 
a collection of rebellious little prisoners. We 
go out from the gates feeling that we have left be- 
hind us a great and excellent school, where 
nearly three hundred young persons, naturally 
inclined to do evil, are taught the pleasure as 
well as duty of doing right—where they receive 
a physical and mental training calculated to fi’ 
them for any station; and from which at the 
age of manhood or womanhood they are sent, 
not back to the allurements and old associations 
of the city, but out amongst the woods and fields;| 
where with the broad open book of nature ever 
before them, and the teachings of years within 
them, and the greetings of new-made but unsus- 
pecting friends around them, and the word of 
truth in their hands, they have every encourage- 
ment to lead a life of usefulness and happiness,| 
and lack nothing but the blessing of the Spirit of 
God to lead them in the path of heaven. 

We repeat it, these vagrants receive a better 
education than many of the children of the rich; 
for they receive a gospel education; they are 
trained in the way they should go; and the let- 
ters continually received here, and the frequent} 
visits from former inmates attest that in very 
many cases they have not misimproved that edu- 
cation nor departed from that way. Would that 
we had many more schools like this in their 
discipline and management, yet requiring not 
vagrancy or crime as a qualification for admis- 
sion. 

Looking upon the admirable system and 
great success of this Institution, and remember- 
ing that it has sent forth nearly fourthousand men 
and women to become, it is to be hoped, blessings 
to society, we cannot but rejoice that their evil 
course led them where it did—to this House 
of Refuge. But there are others where these 
came from, who may never have the hap- 
piness of being committed as these were, by a 
magistrate—whose sinning pilgrimage may lead 
to a far different way-house. And what shall 
be done for them? Are not they to be instruct- 
ed—are not they, if possible, to be saved? The 
city teems with such, and they are growing up 
to be our people, our rulers—For great good or 
for great evil they are even now preparing ; and 
if prevention is better than cure, it were surely 
better to rear (at every corner, if need be) pre- 
ventive Houses of Refuge for expectant delin- 
quents, than be obliged at last to build such 
structures as this for a purpose that might have 
been earlier accomplished. 

Is it a mighty work? So to the unbelieving 
apostles seemed the reinoval of a mountain ; 
yet faith as a grain of mustard seed would have 
performed it. ‘True, to one who with a waver- 
ing heart looks abroad upon the moral depravi- 
ty around him, the labour of moving the mass 
seems as hopeless as to Archimedes appeared 
the uplifting of the earth; but he who puts im- 
plicit faith in the promises of God has a rock 
on which to stand as he toils. And he will not 
let the magnitude alone of any enterprise deter 
him from its prosecution. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHRIST'S EYES OF FLAME. 

The vision of the beloved disciple in the Isle 
of Patmos, recorded in the first chapter of Rev- 
elations, presents us with a most striking de- 
scription of the appearance of our Lord Jesus. 
The description shows that there is in him all 
that is venerable and affectionate, and yet awful. 


Walking in the midst of the golden candlesticks, | 


implies that he is present with his churches, and 
whilst the blessed Redeemer is among his 
churches, he watches them, and watches over 
them with his eyes of fire. We may learn from 
this, both his protection and his jealous observa- 
tion ;. for while he guards the church from foes 
without, he is jealous with a holy jealousy over 
the corruptions that exist within. 

An eye denotes cognizance, and a flaming, 
piercing eye, intimate acquaintance. We may 
notice then, 

1.,The Redeemer walks in the midst of the 
church and knows every design of wickedness 
aguinst the interests of piety. Well did he 
know that the devil was plotting to cast some 
into prison, and bring them to tribulation. Well 
did he know that Pergamos had so much wick- 
edness around it, that it might well be called 
‘** Satan’s seat.”” He was watching his church- 
es with his eyes of flame. He is watching now. 
The church can never be injured without his 
knowledge. Wicked men can never prevail 
against true piety, for their deep designs are 
penetrated, and their wicked intentions clearly 
discerned by the eyes which are “asa flame of 
fire.” 

Every sinner in the church he sees. [is 
eyes flash light intothe darkest counsels of each 
heart. He knows—he is watching the careless, 
the impenitent, the procrastinating, the doubting 
sinner. The ungodly, the rebellious, the scoff- 
ing, he watches. Kvery open transgression, 
every secret sin, every thought of evil, every 
omission of duty, every slighting of wrath, 
every neglect of mercy—all these things are 
naked and open to the flaming eyes of him 
with whom we have to do. | 

2. He knows what is wrong among church 
members. He is watching with his eyes of 
flame. He saw the errors and heresies of even 
apostolic times. He knew that some held the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitans, which his soul ha- 
ted. He knew that some held the abominable 
doctrine of Balaam, and that others tolerated 
and listened to the teachings of that woman 
Jezebel. He knows how many call them- 
selves by his name, but hold doctrines which his 
soul hates. 
the midst of his churches that had no piety, and 


of Sardis, ** Thou hast a name that thou livest, 
and art dead.” He saw, and he yet sees some 
against whom he prefers the charge, “ thou hast 
left thy first love’—and some more loathsome 
yet, neither cold nor hot.” 

3. He knows all that is pleasing to him. His 
flaming eyes do not only discern faults. They 
are quick to see and approve that which is good. 
He saw how some wrought and prayed and 
waited. He saw some in Sardis who in the 
general defection had not defiled their garments. 
He saw some who in the midst of poverty, were 
rich, and not a single labour of faith, of reproof, 
of patience, escaped the searching of his eyes 
of flame. 

Let us learn from these thoughts that our 


sins and our struggles against them are all no-| 


ticed. There is no such thing as a secret sin. 
Every sin is well known. And if we are truly, 
anxiously, penitently struggling with difficulties, 
temptations, and sins; if we long to see him ; if 
we send up our fervent petitions for his favour ; 
if we endeavour to lead souls to him; we may 
he assured that he is watching us with his 
searching eyes. Not a struggle, not a desire, 
not a prayer, not an effort is unnoticed. Not 
one shall be without its reward. 

Penitent sinner! anxiously waiting and look- 
ing for him, he is watching you. You may 
think yourself too wretched for his notice, and 
so unworthy as to be beneath his care. You 
are very unworthy doubtless, but he is watch- 


His flaming eyes discerned some in| 


ing for such as you. He is walking in the, 


midst of the churches. No sigh of ponitence 
escapes him. You never knelt unnoticed in 
your most private chamber. Theeyes of flame 
saw you even through darkness. ‘They beam} 
on you not in indignation, but in pity and love, 
and that voice like the sound of many waters 
melodiously says, ‘* Come unto me, all ye that 
labour, and are heavy laden, and | will give you 
rest. 

Careless sinner! You can never escape the 
rigid scrutiny of the eyes of flame. They are 
watching every sin.—They will watch you till 
you die, and they will speak horror to your 
soul, if you are still impenitent, at the judgment 
seat. Lamep. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LOVE FOR THE SCRIPTURES.—NO. IL. 

We cannot get the knowledge of any truth 
not embodied in the written language of the 
Scriptures; nor can we hope for the Spirit to 
teach us those truths, save through the study 
of the written word. The day of inspiration is 
past; to expect divine illumination from the 
Spirit without the Scriptures, is to expect the 
inspiration enjoyed by prophets and apostles. 
Our inward light must come from the truth and 
the Spirit combined: the word of God is the 
lamp; the Spirit kindles the flame, and makes 
it throw around the soul enlivening beams. 
man’s condition of innocence the law was writ- 
ten on the heart, and, had we never sinned, 
every man would have been a law to himself— 
we might have trusted to the record of con- 
science, By sin, the writing engraved on these} 
fleshly tables of the heart, by the same finger 
that wrote on the tables of stone given to Moses, 
was effaced, and the soul left in darkness by 
withdrawal of the inward light of the Spirit. 
Hence arose the necessity for the external writ- 
ten word; and for the return of the influences 
of the Holy Spirit: “I will put my laws into 
their minds, and write them in their hearts ;’| 
Heb. viii. 10. Conscience, however imperfect 
its teachings in consequence of the injury done 
to it by sin, must be followed by those who have 
no better guide, who are without the revealed 
Scriptures. In these Scriptures, which have 
the evident seal of our Creator, he tells us that 
conscience is defective, and will not guide those 
who trust it to the perfect will of God. Then, 
showing how he may obtain what conscience 
cannot supply, He points us to the written word, 
and to the Holy Spirit, obtainable through the 
death of Jesus Christ. Though in his state of 


nature, man has lost the knowledge of the com-|. 


mands at first stamped on the soul, he may find 
what they are in the Scriptures; and may, 
moreover, find how those laws can be again 
written on his heart. ‘ Ye are manifestly de- 
clared to be the epistle of Christ, written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God, 
not in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of 
the heart.” 2 Cor. iii. 3. He writes his laws 
on the heart, by working in us such habits of 
feeling and action, as are agreeable to his will. 

In coming to the knowledge of the truth, we 
must diligently study the Scriptures. Con- 
science cannot supply our want of instruction ; 
the Holy Ghost works, in connexion with the 
truth, as the appointed means. Holiness, with 
its attending peace, is obtainable only through 
the Scriptures. ‘‘ Sanctify them through thy 
truth, thy word is truth.” ‘Those most emi- 
nent for growth in grace, have been distin- 
guished for devution to the study of the written 
word. Gospel holiness is not the child of ig- 
norance. How can men believe in Him of whom 
they have not heard? And every increase of 
faith must be with an increase of knowledge. 
‘** Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 2 Pet. iii. 18. 
** Filled with the knowledge of his will, in all wis- 
dom anggspiritual understanding ; that ye might 
walk worthy of the Lord in all well-pleasing, be- 
ing fruitful inevery good work, and increasing in} 
the knowledge of God.” Col. i. 10. The tone 
of every man’s piety may be known with ac- 
curacy by his attention to the word of God. 
The religion that seems to think the whole or 
greater part of piety to consist in bustle and ac- 
tivity abroad, in noisy manifestation of feeling, 
will be found essentially defective, and to be 
indebted for whatever vitality it may have, to 
the asian and operation of the leaven of the 
truth. 

The first happy effect produced on the soul 
by the truth in regeneration, is the fruit of the 
Spirit. The truth, as a means, is fitted for pro- 
ducing the desired end ; but the vital energy by 
which that end is accomplished, must come 
from the Holy Ghost. Why is the word of 
God called the sword of the Spirit, Eph. vi. 17, 
save that it receives its efficiency from being 
used in the hands of the Spirit? He makes it 
living and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword. Heb. iv. 12. It is, when hid in 
his quiver, in the shadow of his hand, that the 
word is made a polished shaft. Isa. xlix. 2. 
Without a foregoing action of the Holy Spirit 
on the soul, Scripture truth will be ever as pow- 
erless as on the unregenerate heart. ‘The seed 
is the word ; and as for the growth of seed there 
must be, besides a suitable soil, the action of 
that all-present, invisible influence, which gives 
the start and increase to vegetation, so the most 
powerful truths will be inert upon the heart un- 
til started into life and action by the Spirit of 
God. In our sanctification, the influences of | 
the Spirit must both run ahead of, and go along 
with, the truth. Fruit cannot be got without 
seed to grow, and the vegetating influence to 


make it grow ; the fruits of holinees cannot be 
spread over the soul,’ without the 


tion of the truth and the Spirit. 

For stirring the springs of action, arousing 
enthusiasm, and exciting pleasure, truth, of 
whatever kind, must find within the bosom an 
adaptation to itself. The man whois without the 
mental endowments that enable us to relish poe- 
try, may read the greatest poets, and have no 
pleasure while his eye is resting on their richest 
beauties ; a certain quality of mind is necessary 
for enjoying metaphysical disquisitions; and, 
without the peculiar bent of intellect, we will 
not study with enthusiasm the abstruse mathe- 
matics. In reading the same poetry, different 
persons will be most impressed with different 
beauties, according to the texture of their minds. 
For enjoying fully the writings of Cowper, 
there is need of a pious heart as well as a taste 
for the beautiful. Hence there cannot be a per- 
ception and feeling of the power of the Scrip- 
tures, without that state ofmind and heart, for 
which they have a peculiar adaptation. Such 
a state of the faculties, man does not possess by 
nature. He may be impressed with some ex- 
cellences of the word of God, but there are 
others which he does not notice, because his soul 
is enfeebled in the sensibilities which those truths 
are adapted to touch. When the nerves of the 
eyes have suffered paralysis from disease, all 
the parts of the organs of vision may be, to ap- 


rae a 


pearance, the same, and the rays from objects}, 


presented stream clear as ever on the eye-ball, 
while no sensation is produced, and the man 
feels his blindness. Nothing but an influence 
from the Creator can so change the condition 
of the nerves, as to enable him to see. Thus 
have those faculties of the heart been benumbed, 
by which we perceive the things spoken by God ; 
all: the necessary powers are here, but in such 


In} 


an enfeebled state, that the rays of divine truth 


may stream upon us in all the splendour in- 
vesting them from him who is the brightness} 
of the Father’s glory, and yet excite no adequate 
sensations until those enervated faculties be 
healed by the influences of the Holy Spirit. 
The first action of the Spirit, in healing the soul, 
is in regeneration. ‘Then does He lay the 
foundation for the successful action of the truth, 
and for the holy feelings and pleasures matured 
by growth in grace. ; | 
On the soul thus prepared by the Holy Spirit, 
the Scriptures produce impressions of comfort 
and joy. Inthe hour of conviction, the invita- 
tions to Jesus fall on the wounded heart with a 
soothing power, and draw it to the cross to feel 
the first peace had in believing. ‘The joy we 
have been speaking of as flowing from the 
Scriptures, begins with our spiritual views of Je- 
sus, and increases with the brightness of the man- 
ifestations of Jesus to us through the Holy Spirit. 
We rejoice in the word of God according to the 
traces we are able to feel in it of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We may admire the loftiness of its 
doctrines, the purity of its requirements, the 
heavenliness of its instructions; but we admire 
these things, and feel them calling up joy with- 
in us, only as we are able to trace them, like 
rays leading to Jesus. At the foundation of this 
delight, is the love to Christ, which springs from 
union with Him by fuith. Hence every saint 
feels love to Jesus, and love to the Scriptures, 
going hand in hand. The presence of Christ 
is the living principle that gives the word of 
God its great loveliness. Here, we read the 
wondrous love of God. Here, the accents fall 
on our ears, ** Behold the Lamb of God.” 
Here, do we read—and were there nothing else 
to fix our attention, this single passage would 
justify all the depth of the believer’s affection 
for the Scriptures—* It is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.” How many 
souls, even-of the loftiest powers, have these 
simple words comforted in the hour of death, 
when, beside them were lying useless the rich- 
est stores of human wisdom. ‘I have taken 
much pains,” said the learned Selden, * to know 
every thing that was worth knowing among men; 
but of all my disquisitions and readings, nothing 
now remains to comfort me at the close of life 
but this passage of St. Paul: ‘It is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners ;’ to this I cleave, and herein I find rest.” 
R. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ANNOYANCE. 


My study—though attached to my dwelling, 
is entered by a door from without. Amidst the 
morning Greek recitation that I was hearing 
my two lads recite—in bolted a spectacled 
man with a “pepper and salt” head. Forth- 
with he commenced the reciting of his pedigree, 
as lecturer on various subjects—exhibiting at 
the same time, testimonials, to any required 
amount. 

He notified me, that he would deliver a lec- 


ture in the Hall, on the evening of the next day, 


and | was to notify the fowwn, see that the room 
was py cart and take care that a few select 
friends should contribute something in rather a 


quiet way. The gentleman voluntarily intima- 


ted, that, as he was in no hurry, he wouid spend, 
perhaps, a week with us. 
Afier looking at his papers, without saying 


much, and hearkening as respectfully as I could,| 


to his everlasting talk, as Jong as I thought there 
was any use in listening, there was some sort of 


motion made towards going on with the Greek ;} 


when, up he jumps, “I will just step into the 
parlour, and wait until you are at leisure.” 

Unhappily for him and me both, this was not 
the first case of the kind, with which I had met 
—rather, which had met me. I knew the only 
alternative was to ** knock under,” or at once 
take my stand. Looking him full in the 
face, I remarked, ‘‘ A man’s trade ought to keep 
him”—* O yes, O yes, that is very true ; you 
will just show me into the parlour, I am loath to 
interrupt you.” ‘A man’s trade ought to keep 
him.” ‘ But I generally lodge with some pious 
friend. Such are always glad to have me; and 
more than this, they send me, with the most en- 
tire cheerfulness, to the next place I may wish 
to visit.” To which I replied, “If the employ- 
ment of a reformer of men’s education and mor- 
als will not pay his fare, for his own sake and 
the sake of his cause, he had better go home.” 

After a long pause, ‘*Well, I will walk round 
then, and look at your public houses, to see if 
any of them would suit me;” and saying that, 
he withdrew. 

In half an hour, a lad called for his carpet 
bag, which he had deposited in the entry, before 
I had enjoyed the pleasure of seeing him. This 
was in the earlier part of the day. | 

In the afternoon, one of my congregation, 
who supports his family by his trade, told me, 
that this stranger had come in upon him, as he 
had entered my house; whether or not, he would 
stay, and forthwith insisted on having his bag- 
gage brought. 

Rounding a corner of the street, toward 
evening, | met the stranger, and remarked to 
him, * | have just been down to your lodgings, to 
say to you, that I had taken measures for your 
first lecture; but, when, to your conduct in my 
study this morning, I add your going forthwith, 
and forcing yourself upon a family of my con- 
gregation, after the manner in which you did, 
I am constrained to feel extremely doubtful as 


tn the nrapeiaty: giving ---—* 
any degree to your movements. Any interest 
or agency in them further, I withhold.” 

Saying this, I bowed departure, and had heard 
nothing of the gentleman since, for he gave us 
no lecture, unti] I found his name in the Pres- 
byterian of the 7th inst., under the appropriate 
caption of annoyance. 

A Pastor. 


—_ 


PASTORAL VISITS. 


It is the leading duty of a minister, on week 
days, to prepare for the pulpit. To some ex- 
tent, pastoral visits aid this preparation; if 
carried to excess, they hinder it. We know of 
no better rule, than for a pastor to prepare well 
for the pulpit, and do as much more as he can. 
And we invite parishioners to consult expe- 
rience, and say which class of ministers have 
been most successful, laboured longest in a 
place, and got the deepest hold on the affec- 
tions of their people—those who generally 
preach well-prepared sermons at the expense 
of some pastoral visits, or those who visit to the 
great neglect of their sermons. Let parishion- 
ers, then, be sure they are injured, before they 
find fault with their minister. Especially let 
them beware of those men who are suggesting 
and fomenting causes of discontent and com- 
plaint, where, all things considered, none exist. 
If you imagine yourself neglected, goin person 
to your minister, and ascertain the cause, in- 
stead of listening to those who would sow the 
seeds of disaffection in your mind.—Christian 
Mirror. 


Napoleon said that a handsome woman pleases 
the eye, but a good woman pleases the heart. 
The one is a jewel and the other a treasure. 


‘military power. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


OUR RIGHT TO BLESS ITALY. 

The Rev. Dr. Cheever delivered a lecture in 
the Carmine street Church, New York, last 
Sunday evening, on the adaptation of the Scrip- 
tures to the renovation of Italy, and our right as 
wefl as privilege to be engaged in this work. 
He described the country as one of the most 
beautiful portions of the globe, and the govern- 
ment as of the most despotic character. None 
of the states of Italy, he said, had any written 
constitution or code of laws, and the great mass 
of the people, in all of them, were ignorant, de- 
graded, and vicious—at least two-thirds in the 
Roman States being entirely destitute of edu- 
cation. 

He represented the Duke of Tuscany as the | 
wisest and best beloved of all the Italian princes; 
and yet, liberty of the press is there entirely un- 
known. In 1818, Silvio Pellico, a generous 
hearted nobleman, established at Milan, a jour- 
nal for the religious improvement of the king- 
dom, but in two years his press was silenced, 
and himself doomed to wear out his life in an 
Italian-prison, 

“Papal states are governed entirely by 
To control a population of two « 
and a half millions, the Sovereign Pontiff keeps 
a standing army of twenty-two thousand; and 
this number has been lately increased by a 
large addition. And to keep the people in ig- 
norance of the enormous expenses of such a 
government, as well as of its injustice and cruel- 
ty, the most rigid censorship of the press is en- 
forced. Still, there are thousands of intelligent, 
thinking minds in this unhappy country, and if 
they were allowed to speak out, their hatred of 
oppression would find a response in the hearts — 
of the common people ofthe entire nation. It 
would be to the despotism of the hierarchy like 
a torch to a vast magazine of gunpowder. The 
government see that they are standing over a 
volcano; and that the utmost vigilance is re- 
quisite to prevent being engulphed in its bosom. 
Papacy, like the dome of St, Peter’s, he said, 
was cracked with its own weight; and notwith- 
standing the strong chains with which it has been 
strengthened, the seam was widening, and the 
fearful moment hastening when it would come 
down. 

The people of Italy, he said, had long been 
sorcly oppressed between two grievous despot- 
isms—a_ civil and an ecclesiastical. In this 
country ‘was exhibited, in perfection, the effect 
of an alliance between Church and State. He 
did not say that such an alliance necessarily 
implied corruption and misrule ; but he did say, 
that so long as men’s purposes were earthly and 
not heavenly, so long as they use earthly wea- 
pons for sustaining a spiritual kingdom, the re- 
sults will clearly demonstrate the truth of our 
Saviour’s remark—* If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness!” In 
such an alliance worldly men will ever seek to 
make the blood of the holy covenant a cement 
for strengthening their selfish purposes. ‘The 
heart of Italy is thus diseased, and the whole sys- 
tem, civil and ecclesiastical, is tainted. 

While the Italian people are beginning to feel 
their degradation, the government, full of appre- 
hension, is adding to the grievous oppression of 
its measures. Confession, which has for a long 
time fallen into disuse among the men, is rigor- 
ously enforced. In the Pope’s dominions, al- 
though every thing is under the control of a 
hierarchy, consisting of one hundred thousand 
priests with the Pontiff and his cardinals at their 
head, the government is in constant fear of the 
people. 

In this state of things, he said, we might think 
them entirely unprepared for the reception of © 
the gospel—but instead of not being prepared to 
receive it, the gospel was the only means of 
light and redemption to this nation. If Provi- 
dence should scatter there some of the seed of 
his holy word which has been so miraculous- 
ly treasured for ages among the valleys of the 
Waldenses, it would spring up in the already 
prepared hearts of Italy, ard yield a glorious 
harvest of freedom and intelligence. ~As agents 
for this work of carrying the gospel into Italy, 
the churches of the Waldenses were eminently 
suited. Like ours, they are supported by vol- 
untary contributions, having ever refused any 
state endowments. 

Dr. Cheever said he could not but think that 
they had been preserved amid all their poverty, 
and oppression, and persecutions, for this very 
object of being made missionaries of truth for 
Italy. Their preservation had been most won- 
derful, and was doubtless for some very impor- 
tant purpose. Their religion, from its primitive 
simplicity, was admirably adapted to commend 
it to the hearts of the people. Just such a band 
of missionaries as the Waldenses might furnish 
was now needed for the renovation of Italy, and 
should they be aided and aroused to make the 
effort, it would be auspicious of the highest good 
to this enslaved nation. In corroboration of 
this idea, he alluded to the effect produced on 
the minds of multitudes in Italy by the books 
of Luther, in the little season when they found 
their way into that country. 

The great obstacle to the diffusion of the 
gospel in Italy, he said, was the fear of light 
among the hierarchy. Italian hearts generally 
were just like other hearts, ready to yield 
homage to the truth; and for fear the people 
will get the truth, the government imposes the 
severest restrictions. Hence the hatred of the — 
priesthood to the pure word of God. Even in 
the Roman Catholic valleys of Piedmont, the 


priests are searching among the embers, where 


if afraid to trust the people with even their 
ashes. Within a few years these valleys have 
all been searched, and the old family Bibles, to 
the number of sixty, handed down for genera- 
tions from a pious ancestry, have been wrested 
from their owners and publicly burned. Should 
the spirit of Luther be revived in the bosom of 
the Waldenses, the same mighty triumphs of 
truth which were seen during the Reformation, 
will be again seen. And the dry hearts of 
many thousands in Italy will soon be kindled to 
a living and glorious flame, that shall spread 
through the world. | 

We have a right, surely, thus to bless IJtaly 
and the world, by giving her this living, this 
emancipating truth. No mere political revolu- 
tion can bless Italy ; and we have no right to 
interfere with her civil institutions; but the gos- 
pel has power to meliorate any government, and 
to make any nation happy. There is something 
in true piety ennobling to any form of govern- 
ment, and we have, surely, a right to promote it 
wherever we please. If Rome should renew 
her burnings—though we think she will not dare 
to, in the heart of Europe in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—yet, if she should, Italy would be revolu- 
tionized. Of one thing we are sure, that the 
word of God shall yet, and that at no distant 
day, ‘* have free course and be glorified,” and 
we hope soon to see numerous preachers from 
among the Waldenses, glowing with this sacred 
light in the midst of Italy. | 

Blessed and glorious will be the sound of the 


trumpet among the nations, when the redemp- 


tion of Italy takes place. The Roman Propa- 
ganda may yet become a great evangelical for- 
eign missionary association. The time is at 
hand when every thing which there exalteth it- 
self against the knowledge of God shall vanish, 
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like smoke, before the breath of the Almighty, surprised if they should become vicious, and 
which is the word of truth, and the brightness 


not only infix the sting of sorrow in your own 

By siding nol the humble heart, but be gathered at last with the wiped, 
| ges, we, in these ends of the carth, may now, 'f you fail to instruct them daily in the ways of 
share honourably in hastening the blest con-| God, and impress their minds with the superior, 
and infinite importance of religion. A little care 


summation. 
and trouble expended on their religious instruc- 


THE PRESBYTERI AN tion in early youth, may save you from much 


= x care and sorrow, when they are more advan- 
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MRS. CLARINDA BOARDMAN. 

We copy from the Troy, New York, Whig, 
the following notice, The subject of it was the 
mother of the Rev. Dr. Boardman, of Phila 
delphia, and, as a friend and Christian, was 
exemplary in all the duties of life. 

_ Mr, Editor—Your paper announced, a few 
days since, the decease of Mrs, Clarinda Board- 
man, of this city. 

Seldom has a single death created a deeper] 
and more general impression than this; an im- 
pression of warmest sympathy for an endeared 
circle of afflicted children, and of personal sor- 
row for the loss of one so universally respected] 
and beloved, 

It will be permitted one who knew her inti- 
mately to say—not in the spirit of unmeaning 
eulogy of the dead—but to magnify the grace 
of God, which wrought in her so mightily— 
that rarely has the female character exhibited so 
fine a combination of natural gifts, and Chris- 


IAN. 
For the 
GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 
As nothing is more excellent than truth in 
general, so truth in our words and actions, in 
our intercourse with men, is an essential trait in 
a good moral character. Falsehvod and deceit 
are condemned by all; and yet practised by 
many. ‘The want of truth in his declarations, 
degrades any human being in the esteem of his 
fellow creatures, as much as any defect which 
can be mentioned. We cannot believe that he 
who does not regard truth in his words, can be a 
truly virtuous man, whatever fair professions he 
may make. Indeed, nothing is more common 
than for the false and deceitful man to make 
plausible pretensions. Hypocrisy is congenial 
to his character. The genuine Christian having 
adopted a high standard of morality, cannot re- 
concile it to his conscience and to his renewed 
heart, to trifle with the truth. Whatever it may 
cost him, he will adhere to the truth, He can- 
not consent to tell a lie to gain any advantage,| 


led insuch conflicts, theirnamcs will noteven find tenan. 
a place ia the obituary list of a newspaper, and 
that their deaths will awaken no more interest 
in the public mind than that of a worthless dog ; 
and we venture to predict, that no man’s cour- 
age will be strong enough to encounter such 
universal and silent contempt, and the practice 
will decline. Is our remedy impracticable ? In 
what respect? It is certainly within the reach 
of each and all, and if people will by conver- 
sation or by publication, give eclaé to parties who 
go out to murder each other, let them remem- 
ber, that they are not guiltless, but are really 
adding their influence to uphold a practice 
which they deceptively suppose they abhor. 


mical income with scholarships and other en- 
dowments, constitute the mass of the under- 
raduates.” 

“ They,” speaking of Oxford and Cambridge, 
‘shave dwindled, not into Theological Seminaries, 
for they have never in practice afforded a com- 
plete professional course for divinity students, 
but into places for educating the clergy for the 
Established Church, and the aristocratic portion 
of the laity professing the same form of Ehristi- 
anity. Such a system coupled with the aban- 
idonment of professional studies in general, tends 
to dissever throughout the country men of differ- 
ent callings, creeds, and professions.” 

Such is the account and such are the views 
of a graduate of Oxford, as to the soil and cli- 
mate in which *“ Tractarianism” sprung up ; its 
causes, influences, and attending circumstances ; 
drawn from him in answer to the inquiry of his 
iscientific friends in this country as to its con- 
nexion with the present state of education in the 
English Universities ; after his eyes had become 


| to speak evil of those, who in the providence of 
God, are appointed to rule over us; and the 
proof is complete from the example, for if the 
arch-angel durst not bring a railing accusation 
against the devil himself, much less ought Chris- 
tians dare to rail against the existing govern- 
ment. It is much to be feared that many are 
not sufficiently aware of the danger of sinning 
on this point, Party spirit in politics has had a 
baleful influence on the morals of the communi- 
ty in regard to this matter. Multitudes are daily 
in the habit of ascribing the wickedest motives 
to all those who are prominent in the opposing 
party ; and when their candidates are advanced 
to places of power and trust, they are sure to 
revile them, and do not give them credit for the 
good which they do. Professing Christians, 
who are much engaged in politics, are often en- 
snared into this sin of speaking evil of * the 
powers that be ;”’ but such conduct is no part of 
the Christian character, but is a blot on the same. 

The tongue may also offend by flattery, as 


— 


A New Epririce.—We are happy to, 
announce that, with the leave of Divine Provi- 
dence, the Presbyterian church edifice at Bristol, 
Pennsylvania, will be dedicated to the worship of 
God on Thursday next, 25th inst. A _ col- 
lection will be taken up to aid in defraying the 
expense of erecting the building. Service to 


To Corgesrponpents.—As we regard the 
question which has recently been agitated in 
our Church, respecting the validity of popish 
‘baptisms, a very important’ one, we have open- 


Grapations.—There is a great moral difler- 
ence between an open profligate and a decently 


‘ed our’columns to its discussion, and are will- 
‘ing to hear both sides. We accept, therefore, 
the offer of a Maryland correspondent, who 
wishes to be heard in maintaining the affirma- 
tive. He proposes to treat the subject inde- 
pendently, and not in the way of reply to our 
correspondent, Theophilus, Our correspond- 
ents would subserve the respective causes they 
plead, by not suffering their communications to 
‘overrun two columns. Our long acquaintance 
with the duties of editing a newspaper, has per- 
fectly satisfied us that an argument on any point 
secures most readers when it does not too great- 
ly tax patience, With this hint we leave our 
correspondents to select thejr own course. 

Our female correspondent near Hillsborough 
argues the question very well on which she wisb- 
es us to express an opinion, but we also have 

our perplexities in relation to jt, and hence have 
wisdom enough to keep silent. We may con- 
ecture, but we cannot prove either side, and in 
this dilemma are glad that it is not of great 
_ practical importance. | 

A correspondent wishes to know if we can 
direct him to any works, which treat of the 
benefit or working of the voluntary principle 

_in the United States, and its action and conse- 
. quences on the church, as it is in this land. 
Although we have often seen the subject inci- 
dentally referred to and illustrated, we cannot 
at present call to mind any distinct treatise on 
the subject. Perhaps some of our readers can 
give the required information. 


— 


An Inrerestine Scene.—On the last Sab- 
bath, the 15th inst., in the Seventh Presbyte- 
rian Church, Penn Square, Philadelphia, Mr. 
Victor Herschell, a Jew by birth, and now a 
Christian from conviction, was baptized in the 
~ name of the Holy Trinity, and celebrated the 
death of Jesus in the sacramental supper. Mr. 
Herschell ia a brother of the Rev. Ridley H. Her- 
schell, of London, who recently visited this coun- 
try, and who, since his conversion to the Christian 
faith, has been most actively engaged in diffus- 
ing the blessings of the gospel among his Jew- 
ish brethren. ‘The baptismal service was so- 
lemn and impressive, and the administrator, 
the Rev. Willis Lord, pastor of the church, 
addressed the candidate in the following terms: 

** You stand here to day, beloved brother, in 
the presence ofthese witnesses, and of witnesses 
unseen, to enter into covenant with the Lord. 
‘You are the creature of his power, you hope 
you have been made the subject of his grace— 
under the influence of both these truths, you 
come to own in this solemn manner his right in 


you, and to express your holy purpose to render 
to Him henceforth your supreme obedience and 


Sabbath following, there 
mornings and evenings at 
and hulf-past seven, P, M. 


News.—The titles of 
might be kept stereotyped for constant use, as 


murder; fate of intemperance; unprincipled 


| seduction ; street fight ; robbery and arson ; de- 


fault and fraud ; rumours of wars ; melancholy 
destitution and death; gambling ; theatricals ; 
balls; suicide; political squabbling ; inundation ; 
famine, &c. &c, Where such things are com- 
mon—where they are daily served up with all 
the revolting details, has not the Christian the 
strongest possible evidence that this is not his 
rest? How blessed the heavenly world, wher« 
such painful intelligence is never heard ! 


— 


Horrors oF THE Stave Trave.—The cap- 
ture by the United States ship Yorktown, of the 
barque Pons, a slaver, an account of which we 
published last weck, developes the iniquity and 
horrible cruelty of this trafic. Nothing can be 
more revolting to humanity than the scenes 


earnes‘ly hope, that the American Government 
will be excited by this event to employ still 
more energetic measures to suppress this detes- 
table trade. The miserable victims thus provi- 


will induce the helping hand to the Colonization 
Society, which has so kindly taken these forlorn 
creatures under their care. Colonization has 
done much to suppress the slave trade, and with 


: proper support it can accomplish much more. 
Since the above was written we have received] 


the following appeal : 

To the Humane.—Official intelligence has 
been received of one of the most aggravated 
cases of destitution and misery ever recorded. 
On the capture of the slaver iene, by Captain 
Bell, United States Navy, nine hundred victims 
were found stowed away in a condition so ap- 
palling, that during the brief voyage of fourteen 
days to Liberia, one hundred and fifty perished. 
Many of the surviving seven hundred and filty- 
six were landed in a dying condition; and al- 
though immediate relief was afforded by the 
colonists, to the extent of their humble abilities, 
yet unless speedy succour be sent, this multi- 
tude of fellow creatures, landed without clothing, 
shelter, or food, must suffer greatly. ‘The Penn- 
sylvania Colonization Society therefore solici: 
co-operation in supplying wants so pressing. 

Contributions willbe gratefully received 
by Dr. John Bell, 227 Spruce street; Stephen 


commence at half-past ten o’clock, A. M. 
Preaching also at half-past two and half-pasi 
seven, P.M. On the Friday, Saturday, and 
will be preaching 
half-past ten, A.M., 


this world’s’ news 


follows : unhappy rencontre ; fatal duel ; savage 


which the dark prison house discloses, and we 


dentially rescued, have been taken care of at 
Monrovia, and we trust that the pitying heart 


tremes, 


— 


time since to visit the Penitentiary on Black- 
well’s Island, New York. Throughout the Hos- 
pital the patients are in need of books. Each 
ward has a Bible, but alas! it is looked at by 


piece of furniture. 


books; and the answer invariab!y showed that 
such a gift would be greatly prized. Who 
can tell the amount of good those silent moni- 
tors might do, addressing themselves day after 
day to the hundreds that beg admission here? 


from death,and hide a multitude of sins ? 

Lest any who might wish to act upon this 
suggestion, should hesitate for want of a channel 
of communication, we would state that any 


office of this paper, will find their destination, 


Cuurcu Extrenston.—A fourth Presbyterian 
church has been organized in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, with encouraging prospects of success. 


— 


Howe, of the Theological Seminary at Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, and which was noticed in 
the Charleston Observer, is very highly recom- 
mended by the Edinburgh Presbyterian Re- 
view, in the number for last November. 


Tue Cuinese Emprre.—Rev. Mr. Doty, who 
_ has just arrived from Amoy, says, there is now 
no obstacle in that city to the distribution of 


behaved worldling; between this latter and a 
nominal Christian, there is still a further differ- 
ence; there is a vast distance between a nomi- 
nal Christian and a real one; between a real 
Christian of high attainments, and what a real 
Christian ought to be, there is still a greater 
distance ; between the holiest Christian on earth), 
and the glorified saint in heaven, the distance; 
is unspeakably great; but, between the glori- 
fied soul in heaven and the Holy God, the dif- 
ference is inconceivable and infinite. What then 
‘must be the distance between a debased and 
polluted soul and the thrice holy Lord God! 
Heaven and hell scarcely furnish greater ex- 


Wao witt vo rr had occasion a short 


many here (as well as elsewhere) as only a 
We took occasion in the 
Female Hospital, where there are one hundred 
and sixty poor creatures, many of them mourn- 
ing in bitterness of spirit over a mis-spent life, 
to inquire whether they would not like a few 


Who can tell but that by sending a few volumes| 
to these degraded creatures, he may save a soul 


books or money sent for this purpose to the 


Howe on Epucation.—The 
volume lately published by the Rev. Dr. George 


tian graces. An intellect uncommonly strong 
and commanding, was united to a disposition 
the most mild, gentle and affectionate. Sensi- 
bilities exquisitely tender and delicate, were 
blended with the most practical common sense, 
and the firmest decision of character. 

With a cordial despisal of all that was not 
generous and noble, and a manner altogether 
fearless in its frankness, yet were her actions 
and words so characterized by benignity and 
love, that probably in the wide circle of her ac- 


or to escape any danger. He cannoi do evil 
that good may come. His conversation is with 
grace seasoned with salt, and he takes care that 
no corrupt communication proceed out of his 
mouth. Among the evils which proceed from 
an ill-governed tongue, none is more common, 
or more injurious in its effects than backbiting, 
or slander. Against this vice the Holy Scrip- 
tures are express and repeated in their warnings 
and denunciations. This, indeed, is the single 
subject of one of the ten commandments: 


quaintances, there is not one who was not her 
friend as weil. 

An almost oppressive sense of maternal and, 
Christian responsibilities, never for a moment 
overcame her serene and sanctified cheerfulness, 
An abiding and firm confidence of Christian 
hope, met in her character, with the most child- 
like meckness, humility and self-distrust. 

As the widow of one of the founders and most: 
influential citizens of Troy, her position in life 
was in its highest social circles, And while re- 
finermnent of intellect and manners rendered her 
the delight of such society, her warm heart was 
ever in the home of the afflicted, and her abound- 
ing and unostentatious charities have rendered] 
her name a household word in the dwellings of 
the poor. | 

In her religious belief, being strongly Calvin- 
istic, and relying solely for salvation on the un- 
conditional atonement of Christ Jesus, her re- 
ligious life was the finest demonstration of the 
practical harmony of faith and good works.— 
She was emphatically a PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN. 
As perceived in her, religion was no principle| 
shut away in separation from common life. I 
was no poetical sentiment. It was no spasm of 
excited feeling. It was sustained in its influen- 
ces. It was symmetrical in its proportions. 
was the pure atmosphere she breathed. It was 
the inner element of her being. 

Its daily power was manifested in the vigilant 
fidelity wherewith she watched the interests of 
her household—to the self-sacrificing love, with 
which she educated for usefulness and honour, 
her fatherless children—in the alacrity and de- 
light wherewith she engaged in every work of 
benevolence—in the scrupulous care with which, 
setting God’s word, as her rule of life, high 
above the maxims of the world, she avoided the 
very. appearance of evil—in the trustful and 
serene fortitude wherewith she sustained the 
severest afflictions, and in the calm and fearless 
faith wherewith she leaned on the Redeemer in 
her dying hour, . 

Her religion made her neither bigot nor en- 
thusiast, but it did make her, the truest benefac- 
tress of the poor, the most delightful companion 
of the rejoicing, the tenderest and most beloved 
of mothers, the kindest and most unchangeable of 
friends. It was the pervading and sanctifying 
spirit of all her earthly ministries—a_ principle 
founded on the judgment and beautified by the 
warm play of the affections—a lovely and most 
rare amalgam of the intellect and the heart. 

As such God has taken her to glory—she has 
left a church to weep the loss of her earnes! 
prayers and her bright example—a wide circle 
of friends to cherish the memory of her virtues 
—the poorand the afflicted to lament the loss 
of their kindest benefactress— and honoured 
children to find life henceforth bereft of its sweet- 


* Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour.” The most aggravated form of this 
iniquity is perjury, a crime condemned and se- 
verely punished by human as well as divine 
laws. It is an evil which strikes at the very 
foundation of civil society ; for the primary ob- 
ject of men’s associating -together under some 
conventional form of civil government, is the 
preservation of life, liberty, property, and repu- 
tation, and the impartial administration of jus- 
tice between man and man. But if false swear- 
ing become common, there can be no security 
for any of these blessings, and the administra- 
tion of the best laws would be ineffectual, and 
often ruinous, How easy would it be for the 
life of an innocent person to be taken by a just 
law, iftwo persons should conspire to bear false 
witness against him. We find, therefore, in 
the Mosaic code, which is the foundation of all 
wise legislation—this crime is held up to view, 
and condemned as one of great enormity ; and 
because the malice of the wicked will ofien 
lead them to bear fulse witness against those 
whom they wish to injure, that law provided, 
*‘that one witness shall not rise up against a 
man for any iniquity, or for any sin, in any sin 
that he sinneth ; at the mouth of two witnesses,| 
or of three witnesses shall the matter be estab- 
lished.” And where any man was detected in 
giving false witness against his brother, the law 
was, ‘* then shall ye do unto him, as he thought 
to have done unto his brother ; so shalt thou put 
the evil away from among you. And thineeye 
shall not pity ; but life shall go for life; eye for 
eye; tooth for tooth; hand for hand; foot for 
foot.” In the sacred history we have a strik- 
ing example of an innocent man being stoned to 
death, upon the testimony of false witnesses, I 
was in the case of Nabal, where the corrupt 
judges, acting under the influence and direction 
of Jezebel, ** set two men, sons of Belial, before 
him, to bear witness against him, saying, Thou 
didst blaspheme God and the king.”—* Then 
they carried him forth and stoned him with 
stones, that he died.” And when our blessed 
Lord was on his trial before the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, false witnesses arose and testified against 
him, but their testimony did not agree. In pro- 
portion as true religion decays, and men put 
away the fear of God from before their eyes, 
will perjury abound, as is now most lamentably 
the case. None can tell, nor will it be known, 
till the day of judgment, how many perjuries 
are perpetrated in this land, for the sake of 
gain. And when a people become generally 
corrupt and unprincipled, all the benefit of 
wholesome laws for the protection of the inno- 
cent, and the punishment of the wicked will be 
lost. 
to the civil community, that the people should be 
imbued with good moral principles, than that 


It is therefore of even more importance} 


as well as by slander and abuse. Flattery is 
an odious vice, and very injurious to those who 
are the objects of it. Pride is natural to the 
human heart, and flattery is like the application 
of a spark to powder. It has a direct tendency 
to swell poor mortals in the vain conceit of their 
own worth, or importance, 

Boasting is another vicious use of the tongue. 
A great part of some men’s conversation is 
nothing else but a vain or arrogant boasting of 
their own virtues and their own exploits. ‘The 
most inoffensive form of this vice is egolism ; 
but even this is not innocent. It springs from 
undue self-love, and is a sure evidence of over- 
ween@g vanity. ‘* Let another man praise 
thee,” says Solomon, “ and not thy own mouth.” 
Paul places ‘‘ boasters” along side of the vilest 
criminals, But of all boasting, that of superiori- 
ty in religion is the most detestable. A striking 
instance we have in the “ Pharisee,’”? who thank- 
ed God that he was not as other men are. 

A. A. 


ii 


For the Presbyterian. 


‘MR. LYELI. ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY, 


Mr. Lyell, the distinguished geologist, in his 
book of ‘Travels in North America,” recently 
published, furnishes a curious chapter on the 
present literary condition of this boasted seat of 
learning, which is by no means flattering. 

The chapter was written mainly in answer 
to the question frequently asked of him in this 
country, whether the falling off in the classes in 
geology, chemistry, modern history, modern 
literature and other branches of knowledge, in 
the English universities, was to be ascribed to 
‘Tractarianism.” He declares his conviction to 
be that this movement at Oxford has been one 
of the effects of the system pursued there, rather 
than itself a cause of banishing these sciences ; 
as it were, an idle weed springing up in an over- 
rich soil, unoccupied by wholesome plants. In 
endeavouring to explain this, he found that his 
statements appeared very strange to his New 
England friends, and became himself more fully 
‘‘aware of its distinctive and anomalous charac- 
ter, when contrasted with the methods pursued 
elsewhere.” 

says he “‘who have been educated, like 
myself, at Oxford, are ignorant of the system of 
education formerly acted upon in our English 
universities, and of the real nature or causes of 
the present state of things.” He therefore sets 
himself about a brief exposition of the causes 
which as an “inevitable consequence,” have re- 
duced the studies which can be pursued there 
to a very “limited range.” He writes, avowed- 
ly, for both sides of the Atlantic, and as pre- 
liminary gives us to understand that at Oxford, 
the students or undergraduates are very unequally 
distributed among twenty-four colleges; from 
10 to 140 in each ;—and that two or three indi- 
viduals, sometimes a single instructor, may 
have to conduct all the departments of instruc- 
tion “embraced in the academical course of four 
years.” ‘The students are generally between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-two, and leave 
the University to enter immediately upon the ac- 
tive duties of life. The tutors are very rarely 
selected from the single consideration of merit, 
and very little motive is held out to them to ex- 


open wide to the true state of things ; with the 
advantage of a commanding position at a dis- 
tance, from which he could view the whole 
ground ; not uttered in a corner, nor written for 
American readers alone, but published and pro- 
claimed equally in England and in this country ; 
not by a man identified in name and fame, and 
calling, as the partisan of any religious sect, 
‘but by a man of science, occupying the very 
jhighest ground in his particular department of 
study of the laws of nature, a position which 
could alone have been attained, by a long, per- 
‘severing, successful, and well known habit of 
searching after truth for the sake of truth; not 
by an American speaking of English institu- 
tions, nor by a graduate of some other school 
speaking of a more successful rival, but by an 
Englishman, “ to the manner born,” speaking 
of his own alma mater, “‘ more in sorrow than 
in anger ;” a lover of wisdom recognizing the 
‘‘ book of nature and the book of Revelation, 
as both written by the same Author.” Such 
views from such a source we deem worthy of, 
and they will no doubt command particular atten- 
tion, in connexion with Mr. Newman’s recent 
effort to convince the world that the teachings 
and practice of Rome, are “‘ the development of 
the Christian doctrine.” 


MOUNT MELLERAY ABBEY. 
The following’ has been circulated in New 
York in the form of a handbill, and the copy 
from which we publish was left at the house of 
a Protestant. We lay it before our readers as 
a curiosity, A La Trappe monk, visiting the 
United States to collect money for a mon- 
astery in Ireland, is certainly a novelty, and 
the character of his plea is a novelty of its 
kind. What Romanist can refuse a donation 
when such abundant repayment is promised in 
the form of prayers and masses! As to the 
industry of these monks we are somewhat in- 
credulous, as this certainly has not been a trait 
of their character in former times. They have 
richly earned the reputation of “ drones in the 
hive,” while the labour of the misguided has 
been made to minister to their lazy indulgence, 


leaks out. ‘ ‘T'wenty poor men” are employed 
throughout the year to do the work of the 
Trappists, while “ Brother Macarius” is sent 
forth to beg thousands to help along his brother 
monks indoing, what? In saying masses for 
their benefactors, and in building castles “ trans- 
cendently beautiful” as the great demagogue 
styles them. It is certainly a sign of the 
times when such a messenger comes to the 
United States to collect the earnings of the poor, 
to support a lazy community in Ireland, and 
when he comes with such strong recommenda- 
tions to “* My Lord,” Bishop Hughes of New 
York. Poor Ireland! had these monks their 
wish, thy condition would be still worse than 


love. Not long since you were without God) Gjyel], 53 North Wharves: Poul T. Jones, Chinese books, or to preaching the gospel—} 4; ministry—Aa MOTHER’s LOVE. Cc. W they should have gocd laws. } cel as teachers, their situations being but tempo- it = ve scenes in Spain ae Se WG 
in the <ince | that ladies may accompany their friends, with- Troy, March 10th, 1846. But God, in his word, testifies against slander rary, and usually, stepping stones to church | monasteries, mu tip ied almost be- 

dry cur on walk throuch Metrects— and backbiting as well as against perjury.| preferment—forleited if they marry, or, after a | yond belief, had utterly impoverished the land, 
ground; there was no beauty in him, that you Walnut street, Philadelphia. : . 


should desire him. Though according to the 
flesh, you belong to the seed of faithful Abra- 
ham, of the Patriarchs and Prophets of Israel, 
of Peter, of John, of Paul, yea, of Jesus Christ, 
you saw not his glory as that of the promised 
Messiah, as that of the only-begotten of the Fa- 
ther, full of grace and truth. You rejected him. 
«¢ But God has changed your mind. His Holy 
Spirit has sought you out, and enabled you to 
see in Jesus Christ, Messiah that was to come, 
and the only Saviour of the world. Sensible 
of your guilt and ruin, you have gone to him 
for pardon, you have besought the cleansing 
of his precious blood. God has opened your 
heart to the power of his dying love. A sinner 
you are, but a sinner you hope saved by grace. 
And now you come before the Lord, in the 
presence of witnessing angels and men to give 
yourself up unto Him. You wait to seal the 
great engagement, never to be revoked, in the or- 
dinances of Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord. 
_ & May Jesus Christ whom you to day confess, 
ever be with you and bless you. Acting in his 
adorable name, we now receive you into the 
visible number of his people. We welcome 
you to the privileges of his house. We rejoice 
that to day Jews* and’ Gentiles will gather 
~ around this sacramental table, visible and bless- 
ed proof that we are one in. Christ. Let us 
make it our great endeavour, as we hope it will 
be our unspeakable privilege, to sit down at last 
with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and all the redeem- 
ed by the blood of Christ, in the kingdom of 
God.” 


* Another beloved Jewish brother, the Rev. Mr. 
Neander, was presenton the occasion. ~—_—- 


Exampce For Cuttpren.—-The Rev. James M. 
Willson, editor of the Covenanter, in an obituary 
notice ofhisson, who recently died in Philadelphia 
in his seventh year, among other interesting par- 
ticulars, says of him, ‘* So soon as hecould read 
with tolerable facility which was about the end 
of his fourth year, he commenced the reading 
of a portion of the Scriptures dazly, and com- 
mitted one question, at least,in the Shorter Cate- 
chism and a small portion of the Psalms every 
morning. Having completed the Shorter Cate- 
chism, he went on to commit in the same way 
an analysis of it with the. Scripture proofs. 
(The Explanatory Catechism, published by the 
Presbyterian Board.) He then attempted the 
Larger Catechism, all of which he could repeat 
with considerable accuracy, before he was at- 
tacked by the disease which terminated in his 
dissolution, Previously to this time he had 
committed seventy-eight Psalms in order, and 
had read the Bible one and a half times through 
in his daily course, besides as much more, at 
least, in a cursory manner. Nor were these ac- 
quisitions at all forced upon him. They were 
his delight. At the appointed time, he always 
rf with eagerness to his catechism.” This 
little boy died before he was seven years old, 
and when death came to call him hence, he 
looked it in the face with the intelligence of an 
experienced Christian. Parents, train up your 


Duetitinc.—The barbarous and murderous 
practice of duelling, of which so many instances, 
of late, have made hell triumph, is not to be 
cured by legislative enactments, it would ap- 
pear ; and that for the simple reason that public 
sentiment encourages it. If a man gambles, 
seduces the unwary, andeven gets drunk, these 
are infirmities for which a charitable public 
have ever a ready apology or extenuation ; but 
if his courage is impeached, he is neglected and 
shunned as if infected with the leprosy. He 
may refuse a challenge from principle, but it 
will be suspected that he does it from cowardico ; 
and hence he is sure to be regarded with con- 
tempt. We take it for granted that very few 
fight duels from any particular love they may 
have forit. It is by no means pleasant to the 
most depraved, either to kill or be killed; why 
then fight at all? Public opinion would brand 
them as cowards if they did not. Now surely 
there must be such an opinion, or duellists would 
not be afraid of incurring its displeasure. There 
certainly is, and it is not confined to the profli- 
gate or the merely fashionable ; but infects even 
that portion of society which is called moral, 


the practice, while, in fact, they feel a dimin- 
ished regard for one who subjects his courage 


to suspicion by refusing achallenge. The feel- 
ing is much more wiuvely dittused tun ts gene- 


rally imagined, and it is a startling truth that 
every one who entertains it, is more or less 
guilty of perpetuating the murderous custom. 
While it is true that nineteen-twentieths of 
those who engage in duels are of no value to 
society, and can be spared without any loss to 
the good morals of the community; yet it isa 
fearful consideration that they should be hurried 
to their doom by the opinions of those who 
profess to be friends to good morals. Public 
sentiment must be corrected, or the practice 
must still proceed. This is admitted, and 
various modes have been suggested of ex- 
pressing a healthy tone of public feeling. One 
says, let the people act through their Legis- 
latures and disfranchise the parties so enga- 
ging; another suggests that their property 
should be confiscated ; and a third insists, that 
where the result is fatal, the survivor should be 
regarded and punished as a murderer. These 
have all been tried without effect. We would 
suggest a more effectual remedy ; one that will 
really express public opinion, which is now ap- 
pealed to as upholding the practice. It is this. 
Let the public press studiously avoid noticing 
in any way such rencontres ; whether fatal or 
not, let no allusion be made to them; and let 
citizens universally refuse to speak of them in 
any terms; let them thus silently be branded 
as works of darkness, not fit to be named, and 


children in the way they should go. Be not 


and which in words, professes abhorrence of 


toleration, alike to the religious enterprises of 
ALL Western nations. 


— 


TremMPERANCE.—There are seven hundred 
temperance societies in Germany. The Ger- 
mans have heretofore been opposed to temper- 
ance societies. 


|  Eccrestasricat.—The Rev. John F. Clark 
was installed pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Syosses, (Oysterbay) Long Island, by the 
Presbytery of Long Island, on Wednesday the 
18th ult. Sermon by Rev. H. N. Wilson, 
constitutional questions by Rev. C. Long; charge 
to the people by Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge, Jr. ; 
and charge to the pastor by Rev. H. N. Wilson. 
This is a new church recently organized. They 
have erected a neat and commodious church 
edifice—the whole is the fruit of the enterprise 
and missionary labours of the Rev. S. Wood- 
bridge, Jr., who is settled at Hempstead, 10 


organized within the bounds of the Presby- 
terian Church ! 

The Rev. Wm. D. Snodgrass, D. D., was in- 
stalled pastor of the Fifteenth Street Presbyte- 
rian church, in the city of New York, last Sab- 


11. After some remarks on the separation of 
Abraham and Lot, the reasons of the latter for 
| choosing the plains of Jordan, and the subse- 


er observed that this narrative taught us, first, 


too great an expense: second, that God was 
faithful in visiting the sins of his people: third, 
that there was always danger in evil associa- 
tions: fourth, that God protects and preserves 
those in whom he sees any good desires to- 
wards himself: fifth, that we should always 
preserve anelevated standard of piety. 

The constitutional questions were propound- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Phillips. 


pertinent, and impressive; that to the people by 
Rev. Dr. Potts was practical, referring mainly 
to the necessity of preparation for, and punctu- 
ality in attendance upon, the public worship of 
God. The pastor of this church has been act- 
ing since its organization as a stated supply. 
We are pleased, at length, to see the pastoral 


high. 


ville, South Carolina, has entered upon the da- 


let all Hotspurs know, that even if they are kil was elected last fall. 


that the late edict of the Emperor grants free 


miles distant. If every pastor would ‘‘go and do 
likewise,” how many new churches might be 


bath evening. Prayer was offered up by the 
Rev. Dr. Krebs. The sermon was preached 
by tne Rev. Dr. Spring; from Geuvesis xiii, 10, 


quent proof of the error of his choice, the preach- 


that worldly prosperity might be purchased at 


The charge to the 
pastor by the Rev. Mr. Greenleaf was solemn, 


relation fully established, and trust that this 
young vine may be abundantly watered from on 


The Rev. Ferdinand Jacobs, late of York- 


ties of the Professorship in Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, near Milledgeville, Georgia, to which he 


For the Presbyterian. 
RICH AND POOR. 


A few days since that magnificent structure, 
Grace Church, corner of Broadway and ‘Tenth 
streets, New York, was consecrated to the service 
of God. ‘The beautiful building was crowded with 
living beauty, and the brilliant colours of the 
stained windows were rivalled by the varied 
hues of silks and feathers. It is no secret, nor 
is it wished to be, that this is the most fashion- 
able church in the city ; and much as we may 
admire what is beautiiul, either in nature or art, 
we confess we felt pained as we passed this 
church. We looked at the cross on the spire, 
and we remembered of whose sufferings 11 
spoke ; and we asked ourselves whether his 
followers whilst he was on the earth, were the 
most fashionable of the citizens of Jerusalem ; 
and we wondered whether it were not a dangcer- 
ous experiment, that of loving the world with 
its wealth and show, and trying to ‘love the 
Father” also. 

But it is another thing of which we propose! 
to speak. It was given out at the close of the 
consecrating services, that a collection would be 
taken up to build a “Grace Church Chapel” for 
the poor. We will say nothing of its republi- 
canism, but does it savour of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity in an assembly, where all are brethren 
to separate by the strong power of wealth, the 
rich and poor? Should they not here, of all 
places, meet together? Is not the Lord the ma- 
ker of them both? 

Neither is it to cavil at what we do not like 
in another denomination of Christians that we 
write. This were useless had we no other ob- 
ject in view. We wish to draw from it a les- 
son for ourselves. In this age of increasing 
wealth, when God is making Christians so 
largely the stewards of his bounty, is there not 
danger amongst all denominations that pride 
may creep in, and that those who, of all men 
should be the most humble, may be tempted to 
exalt themselves even in the house of God? 
And should we not, even although we have 
what men would call the right to do so, strive 
to avoid the very appearance of taking a high 
and convenient place ourselves, and saying to 
a poor brother, ‘sit you down there ?” 

There is a desire, and we are pleased to see 
it, amongst the Presbyterians of New York to 
increase the number of ‘churches in the city. 
They are needed, greatly needed—the wicked- 
ness of every street seems to cry aloud for them. 
And would it not be well, if the number should 
be enlarged, so to adapt these churches to the 
circumstances of all, that all may meet in 
them for worship? We are no advocates of 
stinginess in matters of religion. We would 


not have the Courts of the Lord mean and un- 
inviting in their appearance while our own man- 
sions are costly and luxurious. But O! let us 
guard against turning the house of God into a 
theatre or a drawing-room—let us fear to pam- 
per our vanity by the appliances of the very 
religion that should mortify it—let us all, rich 
and poor, be desirous to meet as brethren, alike 
needy in the sight of God; let us carefully 
watch our motives in the worship of the most 
High, fearing lest he should say tous: “Bring 
no more vain oblations; incense is an abomi- 
nation unto me: the new moons and Sabbaths, 
the calling of assemblies I cannot away with; v 
is iniquity, even the solemn meeting.” G.J.M. 


If God gives internal comfort, it is not that 
we may live upon it, but to support and animate 


‘* Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him 
will I cut off.’ ‘ He that hideth hatred with 
lying lips, and he that uttereth a slander is a fool.” 
‘Speak not evil one of another, brethren.”— 
‘Laying aside all malice, and all guile, and 
hypocrisies, and envies, and evil-speakings.” 
And as tattlers and talebearers are the occasion 
of much discord, mischief, and misery, this class} 
of persons is pointedly denounced, particularly 
by Solomon, in his Proverbs: “ A tale-bearer re- 


are as wounds.”—*“ He that goeth about as a 
tale-bearer revealeth secrets. ** The north wind 
driveth away rain, so doth an angry counten- 
ance a backbiting tongue.” ‘* Where no wood 
is, there the fire goeth out; so where there is no 
tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth.” \ And Paul in 
his enumeration of the enormous vices of the 
heathen world, classes ** backbiters” with the 
“haters of God, the despiteful, proud,” &c. 
And in Ezekiel, it is one charge against Jeru- 
salem, that there were within her, ** men that 
carried tales to shed blood.” Accordingly when 
the man is described who shall enjoy the privi- 
lege of abiding in the tabernacle of God, and 
dwelling in his holy hill, truth is one of the 
chief characteristics of the true worshipper. 
He the truth in his heart,” that is, 
sincerely. ‘* He backbiteth not with his tongue, 
nor taketh up a reproach against his neigh- 
bour.” ‘* He sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not,” or as perhaps it should be ren- 
dered, ‘* He sweareth to an evil person, and yet 
changeth not.” But not only calumny, but all 
falsehood is prohibited. ‘* Lie not one to ano- 
ther, brethren.” ‘‘Wherefore putting away lying 
speak every man truth with his neighbour.” 
Paul places “liars” with men-stealers, and 
perjured persons. John in the Revelation 
says, ‘For without: are dogs, and sorcer- 
ers, and whore-mongers, and murderers, and 
idolaters, and WHOSOEVER LOVETH AND MAKETH 
A Lie. And all liars have their portion in the 
lake that burns with fire and brimstone.” 

But the tongue may grievously offend with- 
out being actually guilty of lying. According 


of reason and nature, the uttering of a truth 
with a malicious intent, to do some person an 
injury, is a ground for a libel, and such speak- 
ing of the truth is condemned as a crime. , And 
this is correct, for the divulging or publishing 
real facts with a view to injuge a neighbour is 
a great crime, and should be punished by the 
judges. The tongue is an unruly evil, and must 
be held in with a strong curb. It offends, not 
only by falsehood, but by bitterness and wrath, 
and clamour, and words of biting sarcasm, or 
ridicule, intended to degrade or wound a fellow 
creature. The command is, “ speak evil of no 
man,” that is, unless the cause of God and 
truth, or necessary defence of our own charac- 
ter requires us to expose the conduct of a wick- 
ed person. Abusive epithets used in controversy 
are also among the acts forbidden. When 
Christ was reviled he reviled not again. And 
his command to his disciples is, ** bless them 
that curse you.” In the epistle of Jude we have 
a remarkable fact stated, no where else men- 
tioned, that, ** Michael the arch-angel, when 
contending with the devil, he disputed about the 


body of Moses, durst not bring against him aj 


railing accusation, but said, ‘the Lord rebuke’ 
thee.’” And this extraordinary fact was intro- 


vealeth secrets” —‘‘ ‘he-words of a tale-bearer, } 


to the common law, which is commonly the law} 


duced to censure those persons who allowed 
themselves to speak evil of * dignities,” that is 
I suppose, of the existing authorities in 1 
state—‘* the powers that be.” These might 


us to some further end. 


| very wicked ‘persons, but we are not permitted 


certain number of years, do not embrace the 
clerical profession. He then goes into a review 
of the history of the University to show how the 
‘“‘Professor” came to be supplanted by ‘the Col- 
lege tutor,” and he again, afterwards, by “the 
private tutor” or “ crummer,” the system now 
in vogue, and which alier an ineffectual effort 
at reformn in 1839, seems to be permanently es- 
tablished. The great prevailing influences all 
look to preferment in the church. The church 
—The church—The church— not learning, 
wisdom, science, divinity, medicine, law, philo- 
sophy, usefulness here and happiness hereafier 
—but the church is the object, end, and aim for 
which every nerve is strung at Oxford, and to 
which all else must succumb. 

He sums up and concludes his lucid sketch 
with the following among other remarks. “ The 
last ten years has been the era of the T'ractarian 
movement at Oxford, and the active intellect of 
the University has been for the most part ab- 
sorbed in theological controversy. He who as- 
pired to honours, was bound in prudence to con- 
sider that his young judge, the arbiter of his 
academical fate, might probably be an advoeate 
of the views set forth in some one or more of 
the Tracts for the Times.” 

‘¢ After the year 1839, we may consider three 
fourths. of the sciences, stil] nominally taught at 
Oxford, to have been virtually exiled from the 
University. The class rooms of the Professors 
were some of them entirely, others nearly, de- 
serted. Chemistry and botany attracted be- 
tween the years 1840 and 1844, from three to 
seven students ; geometry, astronomy, and ex- 
perimental philosophy, scarcely more; miner- 
alogy and geology, still taught by the same pro- 
fessor, who, fifleen years before, had attracted 
crowded audiences, from ten to twelve ; political 
economy still fewer; even ancient history and 
poetry scarcely commanded an audience”— 
while the “ first of Asiatic scholars” gave lec- 
tures in Sanscrit to one or two pupils. 

‘Oxford tuition now fell, from year to year, 
into the hands of younger graduates, whether in 
the capacity of private tutors or examiners.” 

The majority of the body of public exami- 
ners are often under the age of thirty, and some 
of them only twenty-five years old! They go 
out of office in succession after serving for two 
years. On this fluctuating body of young men, 
responsible to no one for their decisions, whether 
in passing students for their degrees, or in 
awarding honours, a body having the power of 
modifying at their caprice the whole style and 
tenor of the public examinations, the direction 
of academical education in this great country, 
has practically devolved !” — 

At Cambridge pretty much the same state of 
things exists— with these exceptions, that of the 
seventeen colleges in that University, two attract 
more than half the students; those of Trinity 
and St. John’s having each from 400 to 500 
under graduates, and the fellowships in both 
awarded to merit. | 

While at Oxford every student is required on 
matriculation to sign a “ formula of religious 
belief,” here it is only required to entitle him to 
a degree. So that Cambridge is in truth open 
to Romanists and dissenters, and numbers many 
such among her students, who may “ obtain 
academica! honours, though not degrees.” 

At both Universities it is ‘* not uncommon to 
give such chairs as those of Mathematics, Na. 
tural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Astrono- 
my, Geology, Mineralogy, to clergymen, who 
combine with them clerical duties,” 

“The sons of the aristocracy, and future 
divines, who if poor, may eke out their acade- 


and become so glaring a nuisance, that they 
had to be abolished, and their rapacious inmates 
driven to the four winds. {[t will be our turn 
next. We shall soon have the stoled monks in 
abundance, and their pernicious monasteries dot- 
ting the land. Their object is not industry or 
charity or piety, but the spread of popery. So 
at least we think, under the light of history. 
Brother Macarius, professed member of the 
Monks of La Trappe, is at present in our city, 
soliciting the contributions of the faithful, for the 
relief of his community, established, some few 
years ago, near Cappoquin, in the Co. Water- 
ford, Ireland. Any alms which the charitable 
may be disposed to offer in aid of the pious and 
laborious monks of Mount Melleray, may be 
safely entrusted to Brother Macarius, as he 
brings with him testimonials and recommenda- 
tions from his Abbot, from most of the Bishops 
of Ireland, and from many eminent and pious 
laymen of Ireland and England. 

To those who desire to confer a double benefit, 
the greater of which will accrue to themselves, 


Macarius. He will thankfully receive any con- 
tributions, however trivial, and in return, the 
donor will earn the continued and fervent 
prayers of the devout recluses of La Trappe. 
From the following statement, some idea may 
be formed of the numerous advantages resulting 
from the new settlement of Cistercian Monks at 
Melleray, to religion, to the community at large, 
and to the pious benefactors. 

‘‘ It affords an evident proof of what may be 
accomplished- by persevering industry, in the 
way of reclaiming the numerous uncultivated 
tracts which are found in so many parts of I[re- 
land, while it tends to form good Christians and 
peaceable subjects, and provides useful employ- 
ment for the labouring poor. It is a fruitful 
nursery of morality, which, being inculcated and 
impressed upon the ignorant, will preserve or 
withdraw them from vice and turbulence, and 
thus prepare them to become happy, profitable, 
and edifying members of society. To the libe- 
ral and humane feelings of their countrymen the 
community now confidently look for assistance, 
that they may be enabled, to continue to impart 
these invaluable blessings to the poor peasantry 
of the surrounding district. 

The Trappists daily offer their most fervent 
and grateful prayers for their generous and 
liberal benefactors, 


fice for their benefactors. 

2.—A memento is said for them at every pri- 
vate Mass. 

3.—They are prayed for at the midnight Of- 
fice, and at the canonical hours of the day. 

4.—The community make a general Commu- 
nion for them on the first Tuesday of every 
month. 

5.—Every Friday the Holy Sacrifice is cele- 
brated for the deceased benefactors, 


nity are informed of their illness. 

7.—A De Profundis is recited every afternoon 
by the community assembled, for the deceased 
benefactors. 

8.—Every special benefactor shall be asso- 
|ciated to the prayers and good works of the 
whole Society.” 

Should we be asked of what use to socie- 
ty can this establishment of solitary monks 

They are entirely devoted to prayer and 
manual labour, and can be of little service to 
any but themselves. It is not so; and thougp 


and even in the present instance the secret. 


~ 


we recommend the charitable missié6n of Brother 


1.—They celebrate every day the Holy Sacri- 


6.—They are prayed for when the commu- © 
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of the poor peasantry, protect and assist them, 


the Parish in cases when called upon, administer 


\ 


poor received relief, because the donors were re- 
tors, 
blessed him that gave and him that received. 


that in our land are to be found holy men—rare 


. rified, and he returns to his flock refreshed for 
work in the vineyard of Christ, with his shield) 


by one institution; and let no one tell us that a 


of the charitable donations received by this good 
_ man is permanent and endurable. 


- collected by the good Monk, Brother Macarius, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


it were 80, are their prayers and examples no-' 


thing to society? Do not their 
briety, industry, perseverance, to those who 
enjoy the happiness of having them in their 
midst? They teach the peasant how to reclaim 
the barren waste; they remind us oman en 
poor, where the parents are separa their 
children, the husband from his wife—the days 
of generous, open-handed hospitality, when the 
convent bell told the hungry and wearied travel- 
jer where to find food and rest—when the ever- 
open gates of the monastery admitted to its plen- 
tiful but frugal board, both‘ lord and serf. But 
not to prayer and manual labour alone are the 
good Brothers of Mount Melleray devoted. They 
pray fervently and daily, many times edch day, 
for their benefactors and friends, for whose pros-| 
rity they offer the Holy Sacrifice every morn- 
ing; they pray for the whole kingdom, for all 
classes in society, for every state and condition 
of men, friends and enemies, for the entire body 


of the clergy and their flocks, for the whole 
Church of Christ, in every kingdom and nation 
on earth. 


Secondly,— They have allotted a part of their 
church to the use of the people, where all, with- 
out exception, are furnished with every means 
to discharge their Christian duties. 

Thirdly,—They give public instruction on 
Sundays and Festivals to adults, which is fol- 
lowed by teaching the ordinary catechism to the 
poor children who attend for that purpose. 

Fourthly,—They give employment to many 


frequently with considerable inconvenience to 
themselves. 
- Fifthly,—They relieve the poor distressed who 
come to their Abbey, from various parts of the 
kingdom, never refusing to share with them their 
own necessary food. 

-Sixthly,—They assist the secular clergy o 


the rites of the Church in other cases of immi- 
nent danger, when the circumstances are of a 
character so urgent as not to allow time to call 
in the Parochial clergy. 

We shall conclude these brief remarks on this 
pious brotherhood with the following notice of 
the Abbey of Mount Melleray. It is from the 
Waterford Chronicle of May the 15th, 1844, 
and testifies to the purity and zeal of the good 
brother Macarius, who is at present amongst us: 

“As advocates of the poor and forsaken—of 
those who are homeless and penniless, friend- 
less and unknown, strangers among countless 
thousands in this world of wo and worthlessness, 
we hail the monastic institution of Mount Melle- 
ray as an oasis in the desert—a green spot to 
please the eye and take the heart captive. 

*¢ The value of such institutions is not known 
in this degenerate age of ours. Monasteries for- 
merly adorned the land; Monasteries, where the 


ligious; and the recipients of that relief accepted 
it as heaven’s gift, and prayed for their benefac- 
Thus was charity ‘twice blessed’—it 


‘« If we believe the Scriptures, we must rejoice 


exemplars of virtue, sufficient to redeem the 
guilt of the isle from God’s visitation. _‘Ten just 
souls would have saved the criminal cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah; and ought not we to re- 
joice that we have hundreds such souls amongst 
us—men given to God and the poor? 

“And it is not only that, but the rare edifica. 
tion of their example—-beacon-lights to priests and 
to people. Even the pious priest runs from the 
bad world, and seeks a retreat among those 
holy people, where his zeal is reanimated, his 
heart influenced with holy ardour, his spirit pu- 


buckled on, ‘to fight the good fight’ and win the 
battle. 

«©The once barren heath is now reclaimed, 
through the industry of the monks, and affords 
practical evidence as to what might be done in 
improving our waste lands, had we the benefit 
of a fostering or protective legislature. 

«¢ From what we can learn, it costs £60 to 
transplant or transport an emigrant, and give 
him any thing in the way of a settlement. If 
the emigration-mongers would only think what 
such a sum could effect for a poor man and his 
family at home, we could not be so ready to 
part with our people and our money. 

‘«¢ In- the mere reclamation of the former waste 
on which the monastic institution of Mount Mel- 
leray is situated, the monks have set a fine ex- 
ample to our aristocracy. 

, “* But the goodness of the monks extends far 
beyond what may be called physical industry. 
Their chapel, or rather church, is ever open to 
the people, who can enjoy the sacrifice of the 
Mass; and whenever fever, or any other epi- 


demic, invades the poor, the monks are zealous| 


coadjutors of the secular clergy. The weary 
traveller, no matter from what part of Ireland 
or the world, finds a resting-place and relief at 


their gates; and the children of the surround-|. 


ing poor have that richest of secular blessings 
—the benefit of sound moral. education, which 


is further improved by expositions of Christian} 


doctrine. 


‘‘Here are multitudinous advantages. But 
these are not all. ‘There are at present twenty 
poor men employed at Mount Melleray through- 
out the year, at nine-pence per day: and thus 
is Support afforded to almost one hundred indi- 
viduals, taking, as we may, the average of fa- 
milies at five. 

‘“« Here is an epitome of good, moral, and reli- 
gious—and of physical comfort also, achieved 


multiplication of such institutions would not be 
God’s own gilt to our land. 

- Brother Macarius, one of our most esteemed 
friends, whom we had the pleasure of meeting 
in London, is now preparing for-a mission to 
America, with a view to collect funds among 
the noble and gencrous, and Irish-loving people 
in that country, for the special benefit of the 
institution at Mount Melleray. Another object 
is, to sow the seeds of monastic charity amongst 
a people on whom Ireland relies, 

_ “Brother Macarius is distinguished in his 
order for rare piety and surpassing exertions in 
the holy service of the poor. He has already 
collected three thousand pounds; and the fruit 


Glencullen,| 
in the county Dublin, once a waste, moral and 
physical, has now its Catholic church, and 
priest, and pious flock. Twelve hundred pounds, | 


are expended in this place.—’Tis not the wall, 
nor the stones, nor the solemn temple, nor even 
the sacrifice of the Mass, that should fill us with 
gratitude to the Monk, but the reflection that, 
through him, souls are benefitted and prepared 
for heaven. 

“To our own knowledge, Brother Macarius 
wished to become the completest recluse—a very 


abatement in the war fever. 


hermit; but, to use his own language, he yielded 
to the solicitations of his superior, and ‘ forsook 
for a time, the sweetness of the Lord, for the 


Lord’s sake.’ ” 


“We venerate him, because he loves the 


_ poor, and would rather class him amongst our 


prayer!” 


the honour of presenting to you Brother Maca- 


acquaintance than peer or 


speed him in his 


potentate. God 
good work, is our heart’s 


We copy the following letters of recom- 
mendation brought by Broiher Macarius from 
the Liberator and Father Mathew: 
Ricumonp Bripewsr 1, Dusiin, 
23d June, 1844, 
My Resrecrev Lorp—Permit me to have 
rius, of the Order of La Trappe, who is going 
to the United States with proper Credenti 
his Lord Abbott, seeking the Alms of 


cients and charitable for his convent at Moun 


lives preach s0-| Melleray, in the county of Waterford. 


The Monks of that Convent have done won- 
ders in the erection of a transcendeatly beautiful 
Monastery, and in the cultivation of a wild, and 
hitherto a very barren district. ‘They are emi- 
nently useful, not only in point of edification, 
but, also, in giving moral and religious in- 
struction to the surrounding peasantry, and in 
making-them acquainted with all the modern 
improvements in agriculture; and it really ap- 
pears to me, that the philanthropist or the Chris- 
tian could not devote a portion of his superfiuity 
to a more meritorious or useful purpose than in 
assisting this pious paternity [qu!? fraternity] 
to carry out their good works on behalf of hu- 
manity and to the honour of religion. 

I have the honour to be, with profound re- 
spect, my revered Lord, your most faithful and 
humble servant, | 
Danret O’ConneELL. 

To the Right Rev. Dr. Hucuks, 

Bishop of New York, U.S. 
Cork, April, 2d, 1845. 

Most Rev. axp Dear Lorp—I beg leave to 
introduce to your Lordship, my esteemed friend, 
Brother Macarius. 

This is a most exemplary member of the Or- 
der of La Trappe, and is sent to the State, by 
the Lord Abbot, that learned, venerable, and 
sanctified Prelate, the Most Rev. Father Ryan 
of Mount Melleray Abbey, in the Diocese of 
Waterford. 

Various circumstances, which Brother Maca- 
rius will state to your lordship, have made this 
appeal to the benevolence of the citizens of 
America indispensable. 

In earnestly recommending Brother Macarius, 
and his holy cause, to your lordship’s patronage, 
and soliciting your Episcopal benediction, 

I have the honour to be, with profound re- 
spect, your Lordship’s humble and devoted ser- 
vant, 

Matuew. 

To the Right Rev. Dr. Hucues, &c. &c. 

A POOR CONCERN, ENTIRELY. 

The Report of the Corporation of Trinity 
Church, made in compliance with a resolution 
of the State Senate, was sent in to that body on 
Monday. The Albany correspondent of the 
Courier gives a brief abstract of it, which we 
subjoin: ** The whole number of their lots of 
ground is 897—of which the Astor lease is of 
356, having 25 years to run—producing $269 
per annum, ‘The Lispenard lease is of 81, 
having 16 years to run—producing $177.50 
per annum; leaving those let separately, 400 of 
different sizes, but generally 25 by 75, and 25 
by a 100. The whole aggregate annual income, 
being from ground and pew rents, interest and 
interments, during the last three years, is $5388. 
The @verage annual expenditures, annual in 
their nature, during the same time, has been 
$60,345. The corporation owe $409,820. 

If this is a correct representation, Trinity 
Church, instead of being worth $20,000,000 or 
$30,000,000, as has been represented, is one of 
the most needy corporations extant. ‘True, it 
has several hundred lots, but they bring in no- 
thing scarcely; the whole aggregate annual in- 
come, including that from pew rents and inter- 
ments, being only $5338! while the annual 
expenditures are $60,345!!! And to make the 
matter worse, the corporation is indebted to the 
amount of $409,820!!! Of course, there must 
be an egregious blunder somewhere—we are not 
particular to"know where. But it seemed a fit 
occasion to express our sympathy for old Tri- 
nity in her “deep poverty,” and our hope that 
in some way she will be helped out of the mire. 
— New York Jour. Com. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Orecon Question 1n Encranp.—The Lon. 
don Times has an article on the relations between 
that country and the United States, from which 
we copy as follows: ** We do not anticipate that 
the resolution for terminating the Convention by 
twelve months’ notice will be defeated in the Sen- 
ate, or, if defeated now, it would infallibly be sent 
back and carried at no distant period in some other 
form. But we trust that whenever such a notice 
has been given, both countries and both govern- 
ments will remember that the year of notice isa 
year of grace, and that it will bean indelible blot on 
them and the time we live in, if we cannot suc- 
ceed within that period in reconciling the differ- 
ences of two great States, arising out of a question 


so unworthy of their common origin, their present} 


greatness and their future destinies.” 

The Liverpool Albion has the following: “ The 
grand feature of the past week is, in our estimation, 
the brighter and better hope which has sprung up 
of peace being preserved between this country and 
the United States. The loss of Mr. Allen’s war 
motion in the Senate evidently proves that good 


sense and Christian feeling yet prevail in the heads| 


and hearts of our trans-Atlantic brethren. Some 
of our contemporaries, indeed, have ascribed this 
sudden panic and lull in the tempest of hostility to 
no better or higher motive than fear when the edge 
of the precipice was actually reached. We repu- 
diate the idea at once. We do not think that such 
an impulse ever weighs with the Anglo-Saxon 
race in either hemisphere. We will allow that, 
perhaps, prudence had some weight with a portion 
of the Senators, who, having little love for Eng- 
land, still wanted to see how the preceding de- 
monstrations of anger had been received here, be- 
fore they advanced to any overt act of aggression. 
We have no fault to find with men proceeding on 
such a reason as this. We rather look upon it as 
a proof that they are sagacious statesmen, and fit 
to be trusted with the interests of their country. 
At all events, time is gained, and the very hesita- 
tion establishes the satisfactory symptom of a great 
And, while such is 
the case spontaneously, we may say, in America 
itself, every packet, not only from England, but 
from Europe, must help more and more to allay 
the causeless heat which such firebrands as Gener- 
al Cass, have been so busily employed in kindling 
among their countrymen.” 


ARRIVAL or Stavers.— Within the last few days 
we have had no less than three arrivals of captur- 
ed slavers, prizes to the United States Squadron 
now on the coast of Africa. Commodore Skinner, 
since his appointment to that station, has done 
much towards the abrogation of this detestable and 
inhuman practice ; and as evidences of his perse- 
verance we have the capture of the Patuxent,| 
Panther, Pons, Robert Wilson, and the steam 
schooner Cacique, formerly the Tigress, of New 
York. The ship Panther, hailing from Providence, 
(formerly belonging to New York,) arrived at 
Charleston on the 10th inst., in charge of an officer, 
put on board from the Yorktown. The barque Pons, 
formerly hailing from Philadelphia, arrived at the 
navy yard at Philadelphia on the 12th inst. The 
Patuxent arrived at New York, a few days since, 
via Bermuda, where she put in in distress, 


Fresnets.—The newspapers, from nearly all 
sections of the country, are filled with accounts of 
disasters caused by the freshet in the rivers and 
water courses, on the 13th and 14th inst., in con- 
sequence of the warm rain and thaw. A mere ab- 
stract of the melancholy intelligence, would occu- 
py more space than we can spare. The most ex- 
tensive damage appears to have been on the Sus 
quehanna and Juniata rivera, Pennsylvania. The 
accounts are yet incomplete, and probably exagger-| 
ated. The Harrisburg bridges—the bridge at 
Clark’s Ferry over the Susquehanna, and the 
bridge over the mouth of the Juniata—the Dun- 
cannon Iron Works, and the bridge over Sherman’s 
creek, below Duncannon are all carried away. We 
do not hear of any serious damage done to the 
State Canal. As far as heard from there has been 
no damage along the Lehigh. The Delaware Di- 
vision is safe, and only a few bridges over creeks 
have been injured. At Pottsville the rise of water 
was greater than during the famous freshet of 
1841; but the river on the recent occasion being 
free from ice, the damage was comparatively small. 

The Albany, New York, papers of the 16th inst. 
state that it was the most destructive freshet that 
ever visited that city. But few expected to see 
the water so high, and but little preparation was 
made for it,so0 that hundreds retired to rest, to 
wake up with the water two or three feet deep in 
their dwellings, The poor people residing in the 
lower part of the city, have been completely 
drowned out, and have suffered greatly from hun- 

r, wet,and cold. The bridges in the vicinity 
cam either been carried off or materially injured.| 
Greenbush, opposite Albany, is entirely under wa- 


ter. The same papers state, that about 100 feet of 


ed at.its real value, thereby increasing the basis 


est, and for the final liquidation of the State debt. 


of the treaty of 1835-36, and a restitution of a 


the Schenéctady road has been carried away, with 
a number of the telegraph poles. ‘ 

At Oriskany, New York, the canal aqueduct is 
partly carried away, and the railroad track covered 
with ice, timber, &c. All the bridges on the Oris- 
kany for a distance of 16 miles, have Leen carried 
away. 

At Buffalo, New York, the damage is estimated 
at one lbundred thousand dollars, by the breaking up 
of the ice in the creek. 

On the Connecticut and Merimack rivers, both of 
which have been unusually high—several bridges, 
factories, &c., having been swept away by the force 
of the current. 

On10.—The Legislature previous to its adjourn- 
ment, passed a law revising the tax system of the 
State; so that all property will be henceforth tax- 


from $135,000,000 to over $450,000,000. It will 


furnish ample means, both for payments of inter- 


papers from Northern Illinois} 
speak of the improved condition of that section 
during the last year. Emigration has been very 
heavy, sales of lands are more active, and the taxes 
sre paid more readily now than for many years. 
Since Illinois has made an arrangement with her 
creditors and showed a disposition to pay, by levy- 
ing a direct tax for payment of the state interest, 
her prosperity has been upward and onward. The 
upright maintenance of public faith, always brings 
a pecuniary reward. 


Continvovus Rattroap From WILKESBARRE TO 
Partapetputa.—A public meeting has been held 
‘at Wilkesbarre in favour of a continuous railroad 
connection from the Wyoming Valley to Philadel- 
phia. It is stated that the completion of a link of 
railroad, not more than ‘wenly miles in length, 
would connect Philadelphia with the Wyoming 
Valley, bya route not exceeding one hundred and 
forty-five miles in distance. 


Tue Recent Storm.—The Norfolk Beacon of 
Monday says: “ We are gratified in being able to 
announce that but one human being, and he a re- 
sident of one of the smal] islands contiguous to Nott’s 
Island, has perished, whether by cold, or drowning 
we are not informed. The rumour in circulation 
of thé drowning of fifty families, (the entire popu- 
Jation,) on Nott’s Island, we are pleased to commu- 
nicate, is entirely without foundation, not a human 
being having perished on the island during the gale.” 


Srraxoe Vistrera.—The Norfolk Beacon says, 
that on Tuesday last, some thirty or forty whales 
took refuge from the lowering and impending gale 
in the waters of the Yorkriver, Virginia. ‘Thirty- 
five of these little monsters, varying in length 
from 15 to 20 feet, were cast on the shore, and the 
people of York were preparing to extract the oil 
from them. 


New Hamesuire Evection.—It is now certain 
that there is no choice for Governor nor member 
of Congress by the people. According to the Bos- 
ton Atias there wi'l be a majority of thirty-four 
against the Democrats in the Legislature, who will 
doubtless elect Colby, the Whig candidate, Gover- 
nor, and John P. Hale, the leader of the anti-T’exas 
democrats, to the United States Senate. This ‘is 
the first defeat the New Hampshire democrats have 
sustained in eighteen years. 


Tue Stave TRavDE Piracy.—The Washing. 
ton Union contains an official account of the cap- 
ture of the slaver Pons, written by Commander 
Bell, to whom the friends of humanity are indebted 
for his vigilance in recently capturing two ships en- 
gaged in this detestable traffic. Ingiving an ac- 
count of the capture of the Pons, Capt. Bell says: 


“IT regret to say that most of this misery is pro-| 


duced by our own countrymen; they furnish the 
means of conveyance in spite of existing enact-| 
minents; and although there are strong circumstan- 
ces against Berry, the late master of the “ Pons,” 
sufficient to induce me to detain him, if I should 
meet with him, yet I fear neither he nor his em- 
ployers can be reached by our present laws. He 
will no doubt make it appear that tie “ Pons” was 
beyond his control when the slaves were brought 
on board. Yet from the testimony of the men who 
came over from Rio as passengers, there is no 
doubt the whole affair was arranged at Rio between 
Berry and Gallano before the ship sailed. ‘These 
men state that the @rst place they anchored was at 
Onin, near the river Lagos, in the Bight of Benin; 
here they discharged a portion of their cargo, and 
received on board a number of hogsheads or pipes 
filled with water. These were stowed on the 
ground tier, and a tier of casks containing spirits] 
were placed overthem. They were then informed 
that the vessel was going tu Kabinda fora load of 
slaves. 

“On their arrival at the latter place, the spirit 
was kept on board until a few days before Berry 
gave up the command, covering up the water-casks 
in order to elude the suspicions cf any cruiser. For 
twenty days did Berry wait in the roadstead of Ka- 
binda, protected by the flag of his country, yet 
closely watched by a foreign man-of-war, who was 
certain of his intention; but the instant that cruis- 
er is compelled to withdraw for a tew hours, he 
springs at the opportunity of enriching himself and 
owners, and disgracing the flag which had protect-| 
ed him. 


New Articite oF Export.—Upwards of 7000 
tons of white gravel have been shipped from New 
York to London, since the 15:h of September last. 
It is taken from the beach at Long Island, and used 
to beautify the parks and gardens of London. 


Tae Hupson River Orpeneo.—The river is open 
to Albany. The Columbia left New York for that 
city at eight o’clock Tuesday morning. | 


Accipent.—Five children were 
burned to death a few days ago, at Fredericks- 
burgh, near Kingston, Canada. The family went 
to a wedding party, leaving their children at home,’ 
the oldest being about thirteen years of age. On 
the return of the parents, at a late hour, they found 
their home a heap of burning ruins, and all their 
children burned to death. 


Maryvanp.—The Legislature of Maryland ad- 
journed sine die on Thursday night. There were 
406 laws passed, mostly of a private or local char- 
acter. 
Baltimore Patriot, that no provision was made for 
the resumption of the cash payment of the interest 
on the State debt, every measure looking to that 
desirable end, having failed either in one Mane or 
the other. 

Cueroxee Devecation.—A delega- 
tion from that part of the Nation, known as the’ 
“ Treaty Party,” have arrived inthis city. This. 
delegation was appointed by a convention of their 
people in January last. ‘They appear here at the 
invitation of the President of the United States,’ 
communicated through the Superintendent of the 
Western Territory, Major Armstrong. The dele- 

tes have all arrived except Stand Watie, who 

as remained in the Cherokee country in command 
of about two hundred warriors, whom he has sta- 
tioned in a fort, onthe defensive, against the party 
who have recently committed the various murders 
in that nation, under the authority, as the Treaty] 
party allege, of the existing Cherokee Govern- 
ment. The main business of this delegation, as we 
understand, is to separate from the present nation, 
headed by Mr. Ross, and induce the United States' 
to purchase them a country composed of lands they 
were sent to explore, or to di@ide the present Che- 
rokee country and give them their proportion either 
by themselves or with the Western Cherokees,' 
known as “old settlers,” with whom they would 
be satisfied to live. They also claim a fulfilment. 


Jarge amount of money which they say has been 
mis»pplied by the Government of the United States. 
— Washington Union. 


Horse Racinc.—A bill to prohibit horse racing’ 
has passed the New Jersey Legislature. Racing 
for money, or where 20 or more people are assem-| 
bled, is declared an offence, and all persons con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, giving notice of it, 
advertising, &c., to be guilty of misdemeanor, and 
punishable by $1000 fine, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year. The bill has passed both branch- 
es of the Legislature, and now only waits the sig- 
nature of the Governor to become a law. 


New Pustic Scnoois.—The average num- 
ber of scholars during the year ending on the Ist 
of February, 1846, was 25,695, comprising in the 
public schools 16,602, in ward schools 7522, and 
in corporate schools 1571. “The increase over the 
former year, in average attendance, is in public 
schools » in ward gchools 715, in corporate 
schools 1. The apportionment is equal to $7.36 
for each child. ‘The apportionment last year was 

Evropgan Emicration To T'exas.—The unhap- 
py emigrants who have been entrapped by the colo- 
nizers of Texas are in the greatest distress. They 
have not yet received the Jands promised to them, 
and many unfortunate wretches have perished from 
the diseases which follow all sorts of privations.| 
They have sent letters to their native country, 
giving orders to suspend all emigration. ‘The Con- 
stitutional of the 10th of January, announces that 
the police have seized, in the house of a citizen 
Breslau, all papers relative to emigration to ‘T 
for which he had been preparing, and was about to, 


| portion of the address relating to the operations in 
| Algeria was rather stormily debated, but the Min- 


It is with great regret, we state, says the} 


against the Deira of Abd-el-Kader. 


| Sétif, which assure us that the number of men 


start. In this matter Germany has imitated France, 
where the colonization agents have been condemn- 
ed as sharpers. T'exas will, perhaps, ultimately 
see the great fault she has committed in treating 
with the colonizers, and will annul the contracts! 
made with these speculators in human flesh, who 
have, as yet, failed to fulfil the conditions imposed. 

Horemte Mueper.—We learn by telegraphic 
communication, that a horrible murder wus coin- 
mitted on Thursday night about eight miles from 
Auburn, New York. A man entered the house of 
a Mr. Van Ness, with a large knife, and murdered 
Van Nessa, his wife anda small child. The mo- 
ther of Van Ness and his hired man were severely 
wounded in defending themselves. After Mrs. 
Van Ness received Ler fatal wound, she ran about 
sixty rods and fell dead. ‘The child was cut near- 
ly in two by the knife. The murderer was after- 
wards arrested at Fulton, Oswego county. He isa 
negro named William Freeman, about twenty-three 
years old, and has served five years in the State 
prison for horse stealing. 


Texas.—Galveston papers to the 4th inst., have 
been received at New Orleans. Generals Houston. 
and Rusk were elected to the United States Senate: 
on the 2lst ult., by the Legislature of Texas. Ex- 
presses were immediately sent to them with their 
commissions, and they would doubtless repair to: 
Washington city without delay. 


One Honpeep Days or Sieicuine.—A Burling- 
ton, Vermont, paper says, “ The p:st winter bears. 
the palm. Tuesday last completed the cycle of 
one hundred days continuous, unbroken good, 
sleighing. We have had neither too much nor. 
too little snow; the weather has been neither too 
hot nor too cold; and during the whole period, | 
there has been but one week-day when justice to 
man or beast required them to house up. At pres- 
ent the snow is gradually wearing away with the 
sun, and we may reasonably anticipate an early 
Spring.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCK, 

The arrival of several packet ships from Eng- 
land and France, furnishes London and Paris pa- 
pers to the LOthof February. __ 7 

Liberal quantities of flour were arriving at Liver. 
pool from the United States. A few hundred bar- 
rels of New Orleans flour, partially sour, had been 
sold for 253. a barrel ; but best qualities were held at 
to 28s. 6d. 

~ The sales of cotton for the three days after the 
closing of the weekly circular of Feb. 6, were 16,- 
000 ba'es. 

The circular of Baring, Brothers, & Co., dated 
Liverpool, February 7, says: ** Prices of cotton are 
very firmly supported, but we can make no change 
in our quotations, with the exception of raising fair 
Orleans 1-8d. lb. The corn market is still dull 
and prices nominal. Bonded flour could be had at 
27s. fur Philadelphia, and 283. for Wesiern Canal. 

The accounts of the state of the potato crop 
were becoming every day more and more alarming. 

The weather in England was unusually cold for 
the season. Severe frosts were experienced on 
the night of the 8th of February. ag 

Two cargoes of Indian corn, from the United 
States, had arrived and been landed in Ireland, at 
Cork. ‘he vessels were the Atlas and Adirondack, 
and the cargoes were purchased by order of the 
Government. 

At a late meeting of the Repeal Association Mr. 
Steel took occasion to express great indignation at 
the introduction, into the American Congress, of 
resolutions for the annexation of Ireland. _ 

Sir Robert Peel’s health has not been of late so 
ood as usual, and it is said that lady Peel is very 
esirous that he should retire from the fatigues of 

office. 

According to the latest accounts from the canton 
of Berne, the population had declared, by an im- 
mense majority in favour of the convocation of a 
constituent assembly. The excitement was very 
great; trees of liberty had been planted on ditter- 
ent points. 

Mr. Wheaton, United States Minister at Berlin, 
arrived in London on the 6th, and was at the 
Brunswick Hotel. 


Great Britain. —The debates on Sir Robert 
Peel’s new commercial measures had been com- 
menced in the House of Commons. They were ex- 
pected to occupy a week, and little doubt was en- 
tertained that the measures would mainly be car- 
ried, though some modifications in favour of protec- 
tion might be successful. One amendment propo- 
sed was to extend the time for the ultimate extinc- 
tion of the corn laws to 1851. 

Lord Morpeth had taken his seat in the House 
from the West Riding of Yorkshire, amid great 
cheers from the liberal and anti-corn-law members. 

The great question of the day seems to be work- 
ing changes in the representation of the country. 
Four members of the House of Commons are named 
—Mr. Patten of North Lancashire, Mr. Mainwar- 
ing of Denbighshire, Mr. Charteris of East Glou- 
cestershire, and Sir Philip Egerton of Cheshire— 
who have notified their constituents that they shall 
support Sir Robert Peel’s measures, and stand 
ready to resign their seats if such support is not 
approved by those who elected them. ‘The constitn- 
ents of Sir Philip Egerton refused to accept his re- 


signation. Some peers also are mentioned who 
have declared their conversion to free trade; and 


it is said that a number of the proxies held by the 
Duke, which wére withdrawn at the first impulse, 
have since been restored to his keeping. 

A meeting of Tory Agriculturists was held near 
Plymouth to denounce Sir Robert Peel and his 
new measure. A long discussion ensued which 
ended in the adoption by a vast majority of a reso- 


lution approving of the immediate abolition of the 
Corn Laws. 

France.—The Chamber of Deputies brought the’ 
discussion on the Address to the King to a close on 
the 7th, by adopting the form proposed by the Min-, 
isters, by a majority of eighty-nine. An amend-' 
ment proposed by M. D’Augeville, relative to 
Mailagascat, had been previously agreed to by the 
Government and adopted by the Chamber. ‘That 


istry triumphed. 

The Moniteur Algerien of the 30th of January, 
states that Marshal Bugeaud arrived at Ain Tuke-. 
ria.on the 24th of that month, after having secured 
the submission of nearly the whole of the tribes be- 
tween the upper Mina and Fenlet el Haad. 

The Army of Morocco is preparing to march 
All the pre- 
parations are made in such a way as to get hold of 
the Emir, and if be be not taken, he will certainly 
see his troops routed by the combined efforts of the 
Emperor and the French columns. -The Akhbar 
of Algiers says: We have before us letters from 


frozen to death in the march of the column of Gen. 
Levasseur, amounts to two hundred and eight. It 
is added that the half frozen men, who were receiv- 
ed in the hospitals, are dying off in great numbers, 
and the total estimate of the loss is five hundred. 

A letter from Tahiti, of Sept. 10, in the Paris 
Nationel, states that Admiral Hamelin and Admir- 
al Seymour, having appointed commissioners to re- 
gulate the indemnification due to Mr, Pritchard, it 
has been decided that the English minister was 
entitled to a thousand and odd piasters, Admiral 
Seymour refused to abide by this decision, and the 
neguciations were broken off. The question is to 
be submitted to the Governments of England and 
France. Admiral Seymour, adds the letter, con- 
sented to salute the flag of the Protectorate, but 
refused to salute that of France. Pomare had not 
decided to return to Tahiti. 

Iraty.— Letters from Leghorn of the 25th ult., 
state that the Pontifical Government apprehend 
another movement in Romagna. The political 
prisoners confined at Civita Castellana, have at- 
tempted to escape. The guards were obliged to 
make use of their arms, and killed and wounded 
several of them. At Imola, a detachment of Cara- 
biniers and Swiss soldiers having met in the streets 
a band of young men singing patriotic songs, fired 
upon thein, and killed two, and wounded some 
others. Much agitation had prevailed at Forli 
since the murder of the Commissiary of Police of 
that town. 

Prussia.—Important news has arrived from West 
Prussia. The persons comprised in the Polish plot 
had been transferred to Grandentz, and the authori- 
ties imagined that they had thus prevented every 
explosion of violence and discontent. ‘This: hope 
has been disappointed. On the night of the 18th 
ult., an attempt was made to gain possession of one 
of the gates of Grandentz, and to deliver the pri- 
soners by force—it is said that this attempt proved 
a failure. Patrols of cavairy put the rebels to flight, 
and numerous arrests were made. M. de Bodel- 
schwingh, Minister of the interior, has set out for 
Grandentz, to take in person the necessary infor- 
mation. It is said that a Polish Count, seriously 
compromised in the plot, and dissatisfied at having 
been made the dupe of vain promises, has offered 
to make important disclosures to the government. 

Swepen.—A letter from Stockholm, of the 15th 
January, states that in the provinces of Upsal, 
Stockholm, and Westmanland, the scarcity has 
reached such a degree of intensity that it is feared 


generally lest a mass of uofortunate persons r 


ush} because it was no longer to be considered that 


to Stockholm, which would inevitably produce a 
famine. In Upland there are fourteen thousand 
persons without food or shelter. : 

Inpta.—The Londou Times gives a very copious 
and interesting review of inilitary operatious in In- 
dia, of which we can present only the prominent 
points. The state of anarchy into which Lahore 
had fallen for the last two years, the bloody revo- 
lutions of which it had been the scene, and the 
turbulent spirit of the Sikh army, had compelled 
the Government of British India to assemLle a very 
large army on the left bank of the Sutle})—The 
danger of a war had been clearly foreseen, and the 
British army had been adapted to the anticipated| 
exigency. An unusual force of cavalry and of 
horse artillery had been paraded, and for months the 
army had been on the qut vive. 

The Sikh army on the 8th of December, was 
concentrated upon the Sutlej. Several columns 
of the army subsequently crossed the river, and on 
the 13th the British Governor advanced towards 
them, having allowed ten days to elapse after their 
first invasion. The Times conjectures that his ob- 


| ject was to allow them to cross the river, and then, 


while they had the river in the rear, to cut off their 
retreat by a general action. The result had not 
been received, but the Times thus speculates upon 
it and upon its relation to the future condition of 
the Punjaub: 

In a few days, or perhaps hours, we may confident-| 
ly expect to receive the tidings of this great result, 
and the road to Lahore will then probably lie open 
to the Governor-General of India. The whole na- 
ture of the operations will then. be changed. The 
army will advance, not so-much to conquer an ene- 
my—for that we trust. is already done—as to re- 
establish a government in the country. The Court 
of Lahore has long ceased to rule; and unquestion- 
ably the causes which are leading to the occupation 
of the Punjaub are the most just and irreproachable 
that have ever added a province to the British etn- 
pire in the Kast. But the whole measure must be 
promptly and completely executed; and the four 
millions of men who inhabit that fine region of the 
Five Rivers will, we hope, participate, without any 
intermediate arrangements, in all the benefits of a 
strong, peaceable and enlightened administration, 
under the responsibility of the government of India. 


FROM MEXICO. 

By the French brig Anax, which arrived at New 
Orleans, on the 6th inst., the Courier of that city 
has received regular files from Mexico, up to the 
middle of February—and from Vera Cruz to the 
23d ult. A conducta arrived at Vera Cruz with 
$1,600,000, from the interior, of which $65,000 
were received on board the Anax and brought to 
New Orleans. | 

Mr. Slidell was still at Jalapa, awaiting instruc. 
tions from Washington. Upon receiving his orders 
a short interval would elapse before receiving the 
definite action of the Mexican Government; but we 
presume that the next arrival will inform us, either 
of Mr. Slidell’s reception, or of his return to the Uni- 
ted States. 

The Falmouth, St. Mary’s, and Porpoise, of the 
United States Gulf Squadron, were lying at Vera 
Cruz, when the Anax left there on the 23d. When 
the Anax came out, she saw a vessel, supposed to 
be an American frigate, going into Vera Cruz, 
which may have been the Raritan, as she was dai- 
ly expected from Brazil. 

Almonte had resigned the office of minister of 
war, and Tornel had been appointed his successor. 
Lucas Alaman, the editor of the new royalist jour- 
nal at Mexico, (the Tiempo,) had been compelled 
by public indignation to fly from the city, his life 
being in danger, and his paper had been pronounc- 
ed seditious. Since the royalist party had taken 


open ground in favour of monarchy, the Mexican 


people have become much better inclined towards 
the United States. 


FROM THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

The Polynesian, a Sandwich Island paper of No- 
vember last, says that 250 troops which had ar- 
rived at the Society Islands, destined for the Mar- 
quesas, had been detained at Tahiti. The natives 
continued quiet in their encampments, awaiting the 
expected arrival of Pomare among them. It is 
thought she will at last submit to her hard necessi- 
ty and come to terms with the French. 


The following is another paragraph from the] 


same paper: 

Carriage of Queen Pomare.—By reference to 
our advertising columns it will be seen that Rhodes 
& Co., offer fur sale the carriage of this truly un- 
fortunate, though meritorious woman. It was a 
present from her sister Queen Victoria of England, 
and is now offered for sale, in order to supply the 
royal dame with the means of existence. She is 
said to be in very straitened circumstances, being 
entirely without revenues, or other means than the 
charity of her friendsaffords. It is to be hoped that 
some generous friend will come forward and pay a 
fair price for this relic of a distressed yet heroic 
queen, wirose fame and sufferings have made her 
for ever known to the American and European 


public. 
FROM AFRICA. 


The Journal of Commerce has received files of 
the Liberia Herald and of Africa’s Luminary, pub- 
lished at Monrovia, to the 28th of Dec. inclusive, 
from which it collates as follows: | 

On the &th of December the Roanoke arrived, 
thirty-three days from Nortolk, Virginia, with a re- 
inforcement of missionaries and teachers, attached 
to the mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
viz: Rev. J. B. Benham, Superintendent of the 
Liberia Mission, and wife; Rev. W. B. Hoyt and 
wife; and Rev. W. B. Williams, Principal of the 
Monrovia Seminary, and wife, All well. Their 
arrival was the occasion of great rejoicing. The 
Roanoke took out one hundred and ninety emigrants, 
emancipated by the will of the late Mr. Hoe, of 
Prince George county, Virginia, for the express 
purpose of being sent to Liberia. They are de- 
ecribed as a robust and healthy looking set of people, 
and, it was thought, would be an acquisition to the 
colony. By the activity of Governor Roberts, most 
of them were speedily conducted to their final loca- 
tion up the river. 

We are sorry to see it predicted, that the ensu- 
ing season will be one of uncommon scarcity. In 
consequence of the early rains the natives,were un- 
able to burn off their farms, and what little rice 
was made was nearly all bought up to supply the 
slave factories at prices which the Colonists could 
not afford to give. 
taught a lesson which they have been too slow to 
learn—the precariousness of subsistence while they 
depend either on foreigners or natives for their 
supplies. ‘This circumstance has given an impetus 
to the agricultural interests, and we may safely 
say that at no furmer period of the Colony’s history 
has there been so much doing “in the farming way 
as at present. 

H. B. M. brig Lilly, Captain Newton, recently 
captured a slave bark at Cape Mount. Her slaves 
were all ready, and would have been shipped from 
ve Mount in a few days if she had not been 
taken, 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


‘The Senate is stil! occupied with the Oregon ques-| 


tion, which has been further debated by Messrs. 
Johnsonof Maryland, Atcheson, Missouri, Calhoun, 
C., and Berrien, Ga. Mr. Johnson said he had 
changed his epinions of late as tothe views of the Ex- 
ecutive. He believed he was ready to compromise 
this question upon the principles of the offer which 
had been made. The question he thought should 
be settled—settled by abrogating the treaty of 
1827—by dividing the disputed territory—by es- 
tablishing independent sovere gnties, and therefore, 
by giving the notice. The present condition of 
things could not last—the eyes of Christendom— 
the hopes of Christian faith and Christian love— 
rested upon the action of the Senate, Every lover 
of Constitutional freedom looked with deep anxiety 
at the judgment of this bedy. If we acted wisely 
and humanely—with the desire that there should 
be peace on earth, and good will to man, we would 
go on prospering and toprosper. If we disregarded 
those precepts, so far as to plunge the nation into 
war, uselessly and unnecessarily, we shall godown 
to posterity accursed by the judgment of the world. 
It was well said by a good man of England, that 
the “drying up of a tear had more of honest fame 
than shedding seas of human gore.” It became us to 
invoke that God whom we all adore, soto guide our 
actions that we shall be preserved a free, peaceful, 
and happy nation. In conclusion, Mr. Johnson of- 
fered an amendment by which the notice should 
be given at any time after the first of June, as 
deemed best by the President, instead of at the 
close of the present session of Congress. 

Mr. Atcheson spoke at length in favour of the 
Notice, in the simplest form in which it could be 
given, and in favour of our title to the whole of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Cathoun eaid that having been concerned in 
the negociation relative to the title to Oregon, it 
would be improper for him to refer to that part of 
the controversy. He would then confine himself to 
the question of notice. He considers the question 
as having undergone a change since the discussion 
of it was commenced, and the position of the Sen. 
ate and of the President was changed in regard to 
it. It was no longer a question of peace or war, 


question. 


The Colonists have at last been| ° 


Martin Lutuesr, as he a 


there could be no compromise. He viewed the re- 

marks of Sir Robert Peel as a proof that the Brit- 

ish government was ready to meet us substantially 

upon our own proposition of 49. It was the duty 

of this —. to take a step to meet the over- 
ture. He went into an exposition of the effects 
of a war with England. He said that Oregon 
would be forgotten in the fearful struggle for em- 
pire, which would ensue between the most power- 
ful nation of the world, and our own, which was 
the most growing nation. If we should confine} 
ourselves to the 49th degree, not one of our citi 

zens would be cut off from us, as none had settled 
north of that. All would be protected. He was 
opposed to war, not on account of Oregon, but for 
the Union. Suppose atthe end of a ten years’dis- 
astrous war we should find ourselves in a situation 
to “dictate peace,” what should we have gained 

by it?—We should not only have a war with Eng 

land, buta war with Mexico, and ap Indian war in- 
to the bargain. We would have to maintain na- 
vies, and several armies, about seven in all, to op- 
erate at different points. Mexican soldiers under 
English officera, well provided and disciplined 
would be hard to beat. Instead of being the ag- 
gressors we might be the aggressed. He next ex- 
patiated on the enormous expense of a war, and 
the untold millions that would be needed to con- 
duct it. He hazarded nothing in saying that there 
was a large majority of the Senate who were for 
compromise—honourable compromise—upon this 


Mr. Berrien confined his speech mainly to the 
fact that our title to the whole of Oregon, was not 
clear, and unquestionable, and that we had destroy- 
ed any such claim by our repeated offers to com- 
promise the question. 

On the 12th inst. Mr. Jarnagin, of Tennessee, 
rose to a question of privilege. He quoted some 
extracts froin the ‘Times of that city, attacking the 
Senators for a supposed understanding with the 
British Minister to sell out the Republic to Eng- 
land. He moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of five, to investigate the charges there made 
and report to the Senate, After a sliort debate, 
a Committee was appointed, who reported on 
Monday 16th inst. The Report states in substance, 
that the publishers of the Times, having been af- 
forded every opportunity of proving their allega- 
tions, have utterly failed so to do, and that there is 
not the least shadow of evidence to support a single 
specification. It concludes by recommending the 
expulsion of both editors and reporters of the Times 
from the privileged seats in the gallery of the 
Senate. 

In the House of Representatives the Harbour 
Bill is still under discussion. No other business 


of importance has been transacted during the 
week. 


MARRIED. 


On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Dr. C. C. Cuyler, Mr. 
Rosert WatLeER, of England, to ANN Exiza, daughter of 
Wa. R. THompson, Esq., of Philad: Iphia. 

On the Sih ult., by the Rev. Willis Lord, Mr. Wittiam 
Roocers to Miss ELizaBeTH both of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday, the 4th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, 
A. Hersupercer, M. D., of McCalisterstown, Juniata coun. 
ty, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary ANN, eldest daughter of A. 
McCoy, Esq , of Old Fort, Centre county, Pennsy!vania. 

By the Rev Robert Steel, of Abington, Pennsy!lvania, Feb- 
ruary 26th, Mr. Joun G. to Miss 
Price.—By the same, on the 10th instant, Mr. Bryce ALLEN, 
to Miss MarGaret M. Yerkes, of Abington. 

On the 17th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Joun W. Suin- 
KLE, to Miss Harrigt M. Cope, all of Puiladelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on Friday, 13th inst., at the residence of his father- 
in-law, William Stewart, in Union township, Mifflin county, 


quillas Valley, M:fflin county, Pennsylvania, leaving a wife 
and two children to mourn the loss of a husband and father. 

Died, in West Pennsborough township, Cumberland coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, on Sabbath evening, the 8th of March, 
Mrs. AMELIA, wife of Mr. Matruew Davipson, aged 
about forty-six years. Mrs. Davidson in early life, ve 
shortly after her marriage, in conjunction with her husband, 
jo ned the Presbyterian church in Newville, then under the 
Pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Williams, and for the remain-| 
der of her days adorned her “ profession by a consistent 
walk and conversation.” In the hour of her utmost need, 
she found that blessed Saviour in whom she so long trust. 
ed, did not forsake her, but that even then, she was enabled 
to rejoice in Him as * the God of her salvation,” and through| 
His grace to bear one additional testimony to the pre- 
ciousness of His promise: “ Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
theu art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” — 
Communicated. 

Died, on the 12th inst., in the city of Philadelphia, Miss 
Sarau C. Ravston, daughter of the late Matthew C. Ral- 
ston. Her life was one of protracted suffering, for which, 
however, she was well prepared by having been brought at 
io an experimental acquaintance with the 
hopes and consolations of divine grace, e loved the courts 
of the Lord, from which she was never absent when able to 
visitthem. She loved the Bible, and searched the Scriptures 
Prayer washer delight. Her life was consistent with her 
holy profession, and her end was peace. Her connexion 
was with the Second Presbyterian church, of Philadelphia, 
the church of her fathers.— Communicated. 


SOCIETY FOR MELIORATING THE CONDIT 


The Trea-urer of the American Society for Meliorating the 


the month of February: 
Don., Ref. Dutch church, Harlem, $3.18. Coll. Rutgers 
street Presb. church, N. Y., (Rev. Dr. Krebs’s) after lecture 
by Rev. W. W. Andrews, $24.70. Don.. a Friend, Pater- 
son, N.J., $5. Don., a Friend, New York, $4. Don., Rev. 
R. Taylor. Shrewsbury, N.J.,$3 Mr. John Gray, Freder- 
icksburg, Va, to constitute him a life member, $15. Don.,s 
- Widow, per Rev. Dr. Marselus, New York, $1. Asbury 
Meth, E. church, (Rev. Mr. Atwood’s,) Wilmington, Del., 
$17.79. Second Presb. ch. Baltimore, (Rev. Mr. Maliher’s,) 
$1598. Wesley Meth, E. church, Baltimore, $44. Eutaw 
street M. E. church, Baltimore, $13.25. Don., a Lady, $6; 
do. do. $1 12—$7.12. Don., William street M. E. ch., do., 
$879. Coll, Eng. Lutheran church, Balt. $20. Don., two 
Ladies, Baltimore, $2: Mr. Royston, do., $2—$4. Coll., 
Pearl street Presb ch. N. Y¥., (Rev. Mr. Read's.) after lec- 
ture by Rev. I. S. Demund, $1705. Coll, Ref.*Dutch ch. 
Broome street, N. Y., (Rev. Dr. Fisher's,) after lecture by 
Rev. Dr. Patton, $15.80. Mr. I. Hellmuth, Canada, annual 
don., $2. Mrs. Jackson, Canada, ann. don., $2. Coll., Ref 
Dutch ch., (Rev. Dr. Hutton’s,) afier lecture by Rev. J. H. 
Van Doren, $21.97. Coil. Fourth Presb. ch., Washington 
D.C, (Rev. J. C. Smith’s,) $14.11. Don.. First Presb. ch. 
Washington, D. C., $425—Don., St. Paul’s, Lutheran ch., 
do , 33—M. E. church, (Rev Mr. Tarring’s,) do., $11 50— 
$32.86. Coll., Presb. ch., Georgetown, D.C., (Rev. R. T. 
Berry’s,) $16 14. ‘I'rinity M. E. church, Richmond, Virginia, 
$425 — Second Baptist ch., do., $903.—$13 28. Ladies’ 
Jews’ Society, Richmond, Va., $16.50. ‘Two glass lamps 
and a Bible for the Pulpit of the Mission-house chapel, from 
a Lady of the Coll. R. Dutch church, New Ycrk. Subserip- 
tions to Jewish Chronicle, $25.50, 
New York, February 28. 


LECTURES ON THE JEWS. 


The Rev. Hollis Read, of New Preston, Conn., will deliv- 
er the next lecture of this course, to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, (22d inst.,) in the Duane street Presbyterian church. 
(Rev. Dr. Alexander's.) Subject :-—“The present condition! 
of the Jews.” Service to commence at half past seven 
o'clock. A_ collection will be taken up in aid of the funds 
r= the American Society for Meliorating the Condition of the 

evs, 


LECTURES TO THE YOUNG. ; 

The twenty-fourth lecture of this course, will be deliv- 
ered by the Rev Dr. Phillips, in the North Dutch church, 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 22d instant. The service will 
commence at seven o'clock. Sulject—* The Bible reveals 
the only safe and infallible rule of life.” 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY. 

The first quarterly meeting in the present year, of the 
New York City ‘l'ract Society, will be held at Rev. Dr. 
Alexander's church, Duane street, Monday cvening, 23d 
March, at half-past seven o'clock, when the doings of the 
Society during the last three months, will be reported. An 
address may be expected from the pastor, and a eollection| 
will be received towards sustaining the Society during the 
current year. Christians of all denominations are very cor- 
dially invited toatiend. lsaac OxcuarD, Secretary. 


HAMMOND STREET CHURCH. 


The Rev. M. S. Hutton, D. D., will preach the nextof the 
course of Sabbath ‘evening sermons to theimpenitent, in the 
Lecture-room of the Hammond street Presbyterian church. 
corner of Hammond and Factory streets, New York, to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) evening, 22d inst.,at halt-past seven o'clock. 
A meeting for prayer will be held in the basement under 
the Lecture room, at a quarter of seven o'clock. 


\ARTER’S EDITION —DAUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF 

J ‘THE REFORMA‘TION—VOLUME FOURTH, 492 
Pacrs, 12mo0—And put upin the following different styles : 
In half cloth, price 374 cents, This copy matches my cheap 
edition, in paper, type, and binding. Ja full cloth, 50 cents. 
This edition is the same paper as the former one, differing 
from it only inthe binding. The Fine Edition, full e‘oth, 
73 cents. ‘his style 1s made exactly to correspond with my 
first tine edition,in both paperand binding. In plain 
50 cents. This eopy ia bound to match the three volumes} 
in leather. issued by the American Tract Society. In r 
covers, 8vo, 25 cents. ‘This edition is issued ior those who 
have the former volumes in this style. 

THe Four Votumxs.—Zn hal cloth. cheap edition, $1.25 
In full cloth, same paper, $175. The fine editivn, printed 
— stereotype plates, ou fine thick paper, extra cloth, 
*,* This is the most beautiful edition ever published in 
this country. | 

Four Votumes In Octavo VoLume.—This 
is the same size type as the 12mo, without the spacing. 4 
contains eight hundred and sixty pages, double column, fair 
paper, and bound in full cloth, making, it is believed, the 
cheapest book ever published in this country. : 

All these editions contain a fine PortRaIT OF THE AUTHOR 
engraved on steel, on which a copyright has been secured. 
They have also a fine portrait, engraved in the same style, 

ppeared before the Diet of 
orms. ROBERT CARTER, Publisher, 

$8 Conel st., New York, and 56 Market st, Putsburgh. 
mar 21— 


PLANK REPORTS.—Biank Formsof Reports for Church- | 
es to Presbytery, price $1 25 per 100, are for sale at the 


Book Store of the Board of Publication. = 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES. cong Agent. 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, 


Pennsylvania, Mr. McDowE of East Kishaco-| 


Condition of the Jews, New York, "gratefully acknow-| 
ledges the following subscriptions and donations during} 


MEETINGS OF PRESBYTERIES. 
Presbytery of New York.—The next stated 


meeting wit! be held in the Lecture-room of the church in 


University Piace, and the Presbytery will be opened in 


that church, on Monday, Apri! 2Uih, at seven — P.M. 


Sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. P. E. Stevenson, of 
Williamsburgh. 

XPT ‘The following resolution was adopted Oct. 14, 1845: 
“ Resolved, That the Session of the parucular congrega- 
tion within whose church the stated meetings of Presbytery 
shall hereafter from time to time be held, be a Committee 
whose duty it shall be to provide for the accommodation of 
meinbers of the Presbytery, Licentiates, and CanJidates 
irom a distance, during such meetings, and that it be the 
duty of the Siated Clerk, in publishing notices of the meet- 
i to give notice also of this requisiuen.” 
Statistical reports, and cullections for Contingent 
Fund of Presbytery, and for General Assembly's Conungent 
and Commissioners’ funds wil! be required. 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Philadelphia.—The Presbyte- 
of Philadelphia will hold its stated quarterly meeting in 
the lecture room of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, on Tues 
day, the seventh day of April next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
Wa. M. Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of East Hanover.—The Presbyte- 
ry of East Hanover will meet at Smithfield, Isle of Wight, 
on Wednesday evening, the 13th day of April, at 7 o'clock. | 
Joun Leysurn, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Bethel.—The Presbytery of 
Bethel will meet at Bullock's Creek Church, York District, 
South Carolina, on the first Thursday in April next, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. 

P.S. The members in arrears are requested to recollect 
the amount, and aL to be very punctual with — ea 
to the education cause. Joun Stated k. 


Presbytery of Florida.—The Presbytery of . 
Florida will hold its next stated meeting, Providence per- 
mitting, in the Presbyterian church of Madison, commenc- 
ing Thursday, April 2d, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

J. Purves, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Hopewell,—The Presbytery of 
Hopewell will meet in Sparta, on ‘Thursday, the 9th of 
April next, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Francis Bowman, StatedClerk, 


Presbytery of Charleston.—The Presbytery 


of Charleston will meet at Beach Island, on the 2d ‘Thurs- 
day of April next, at 12 o'clock, M. 
B. M. Pacer, Jr., Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Lexington.—The Lexington 
Presbytery will meet in Staunton, on Wednesday, the Ist 
day of April, at seven o'clock, P. M. 

3 J. A. Van Lear, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Indianapolis.—The Presbytery 
of Indianapolis wiil hold its semi-annual meeting in the 
Presbyterian church of Franklin, Indiana, on the firet Thurs- 
day of April next, at seven o'clock, P. 

D. M. Stewart, Stated Clerk. 


= Presbytery of Harmony.—The Presbytery 


of Harmony wiil meet at Lebanon church, Fairfield District, 
South Carolina, on Thursday before the first Sabbath in 
April next, at twelve o'clock, M. 


Presbytery of West Hanover.—The West 
Hanover Presbytery will meet at Pittsylvania C. H., Va. 
on Friday, the first day of May next, at e!eveno’clock, A. M. 
Clerks of Sessions will confer a favour by forwarding to me 
their annual statistical reports before the meeting of the Pres 
bytery. P. J. Sparrow, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Winchester.—The Presbytery 
of Winchester-will meet at Gerardstown, on the second 
‘Thursday of April, at twelve o'clock, M. 

W. M. Arxinson, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Crawfordsville-—The Presby- 
tery of Crawfordsville stands adjourned to meet in Thorn- 
town, Boone county, on the first TTuesday in April next, at 
seven o'clock, P. M. Statistical reports will be called for. 

W. F. Fercuson, Stated Clerk, 


Presbytery of Ebenezer.—The Presbytery 
of Ebenezer stands adjourned to meet at the Sharon church 
in Bracken county, on the Thursday before the third Sub- 
bath in April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. ‘The churches are 
particularly requested to send up their statistical reports, 
since without them the Stated Clerk cannot report to the 
General Assembly. R. C. Grunpy, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Lovisville—The Presbytery 
of Louisville stands adjourned to meet at Owensboro’, on 
Yhursday before the first Sabbath in April, at eleven o'clock, 
A. M. It is important that statistical reporis and contribu- 
tions for the Commissioners’ fund be forwarded to Presbyte- 
ry at that time. } 


Presbytery of Salem.—The Presbytery of 
Salem stands adjourned to meet at New Philadelphia, on 
the first Wednesday of April, at early candle-light. It will 
be opened with a sermon by the Rev. S. Hart, the last Mod- 


erator. James Woop, Stated Clerk. 


| Presbytery of Muhlenburg.—T he Presbytery 
of Muhlenburg stands adjourned to meet in Greenville, on 
Thursday before the first Sabbath of April next, at seven 
o'clock, P. M. Joseru B. Happen, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Transylvania.—The Presby- 
tery of Transy!vania stands adjourned to meet in Harmony 
church, on Friday before the third Sabbath in April next, at 
eleven o'clock, A. M. Full Sessional reports are requested 
from every church. JoHnN MontGomery, Slated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Kaskaskia.—The Presbytery 
of Kaskaskia stands adjourned to meet in Mount Vernon, 
Iilinois, on the third Friday of March next, at eleven o'clock, 
A. M. B. F. Spitman, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Bowling-Green.—The Pres- 
bytery of Bowling Green will, by order of Synod. meet at 
the Presbyterian church in Greensburg, on 
the second Sabbath in April, at 1] u’clock, A.M. It is de- 
sirable that all the Ministers and the Elders appointed 
will, if possible, attend promptly, and that each Session 
will without fail, send up a statistical! report. 

Joun Howe, Moderator. 


Presbytery of Madison.—The Presbytery of 
Madison stands adjourned to meet in Madison, on the first 
Wednesday of April, at 7 o’clock, P.M. Church records 
and congregational reports will be called for. 

DanieL Latrimorg,_ Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Carlisile.—The next semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Presbytery of Carlisle, will be held in 
Mercersburg, on Tuesday the 14th of April next, at 11 
o’clock, A. M. Statistical reports will be called for. 

‘Tnomas Creicn, Stated Clerk. 

OGAN & THOMPSON, Biaxx Book Mawxvuractu- 

RERS AND STATIONERS, No. 108 Chesinut street, be- 

tween ‘I'hird and Fourth streets, Philadelphia, have con- 

stantly on hand, and fur sale at moderate prices, a large and 

general assortment of Stationery and fancy articles, among 
which may be found the following, viz. 

Super-royal, royal, medium, demy. and cap Ledgers, Jour- 
nals, Invoice, and Cash Books. Copying Presses, Copying 
Books and Ink. Check Books, B.lls of Exchange, Drafis, 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink. 
Patent porcelain, gum elastic, wood, glass, and ‘I’ravelling 
Inkstands. Cash Boxes, Post-office do., Day Registers, Note 
Racks, and Bill-head Boxes. Gillott'’s, Windle’s, Perryan, 
and other Steel Pens. Very sdperior red and biack Seali 
Wax. Wafersofall sizes and colours. Writing Sand a 
India Rubber. Ivory and bone Folders, Paper Cutters, Lig- 
numvitz, Ebony, Rose Wood, and Mahogany round and 
flat Rulers. Ivory, bofie, and Cocoa Wafer Stamps. Gum 
Labels, Red Tape, Lead Pencils, Rodgers’ Penknives and 
Erasers. Custom House and Law Blanks. Newman's, 
Reeve’s, and Oshorne’s Water-Colours. Paint-Tiles, Draw- 
ing Instruments, Parallel Rules. Gunter’s Scales. Bristol 
Boards, white and tinted. Drawing Paper Perforated 
Card Boards. Embossed, silver and gold Paper. English 
and French Note Papers and Envelopes. with coloured De- 
signs, Embossings, &c. Portable Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, &c. Visiting Cards, Enamelied, Ivory and plain sur- 
face. American, English, and French Writing and Letter 
Papers. Elegant Albums, Manuscript, and Scrap Books. 
Morocco Porttulios, embossed and plain. Mottoand Cypher 
Seals, Pearl and Ivory do. Ivory, Pearl, Tortoise-shel), and 
Morocco Card Cases. Beautifully embossed Papeteries. 
Dissected Maps and Puzzles. Ivory and Bone Chess-Men, 
Backgammon, aud Draught Boards. Plain and fancy Poper 
Weights. Porcelain Segar and Flower Cups. Gold and 
Silver Pencil Cases. Ready made Pens, &c 


mar 2]—2 m 


ENNINGYTON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Sum- 
mer Session of the Misses HaLe’s Pennington, (New 
Jersey) Female Seminary. will commence on Tuesday, A pril 
2Ist. For particulars, address (post paid) the Misses Hale, 
Penningwn, Mercer county, New Jersey. mar 2]1—3t 


EW FOR SALE.—pew No. 6in the Middle Aisle of the 
T'enth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, (Dr. Board. 
man’s,) corner of Tenth and Walnut streets. for sale. In- 
quire of J. PATTERSON, 
mar 21—3t 385 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


KLAND INSTITUTE—For Youne Lapies.—This 
O Institution, the Summer Session of which will com- 


sheep.| mence un Wednesday, the 6th of May,is pleasantly located 


on the eastern border of Norrisiown, Pennsylvania, upon an 
eminence commanding a delightful view of the town and 
surrounding country. The situation is thought to be pecu- 
liarly eligible. In point of healthfulness, purity of moral 
atmosphere, intelligence of the community, beauty of scene- 
, and ease of access, it is probably not surpassed by any 

other location in the state. It may be approached from 
Philadelphia (sixteen miles distant) almost every hour of the 
day, by the Norristown and the Keading Railroads. - 

he buildings ar2 commodious and well adapted to the 
purposes of a schoo’. ‘The course of instruction embraces 
all the branches of a solid and polite education. The atien- 
tion of the Principal, who has had several years’ experience 
in conducting the education of young ladies, will be devoted 
exclusively to the institution: He will be assisted by com- 

nt and faithful instructresses. It is his purpose to make 
it in every respect a school of the first class, . 

Terus.—For Board, including washing, fuel, light, &c., « 

and tuition in all the branches oi a regular course, per ses 
sion of five months, $65. Extra charges are made for lessons 
on Piano, and use of instrument, $20. Drawing and Paint- 
ing, or French, $10. Wax or or Embroid- 
ery, each, $5. The session bills to be paid $35 in advance, 
and the remainder before the pupil is removed. young 

will furnish towels for her own use. 


ireulars, containing particulars, ean be obtained by ad- 
PGRIER RALST oO} Principal. 


omar 21—3t 
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riday before. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Serizs or Szrxons. By Timothy Dwight. 


T..D., LL.D. Late President of Yal 


College, With a memoir of the life of the 
-guthor, In four volumes. Twelfih edition. 


8vo, 


New York, 1846, Harper g- Brothers. 
pp. 560. 


This forms the third volume of the set be- 


_ fore noticed. One more will complete the work 


library. 


Tue Dicrionary; a Vocabulary 
of the technical terms: recently introduced 
into Agriculture and Horticulture from va- 
rious sciences, and also a compendium of 
Practical Farming; the latter chiefly from 
the works of the Rev. W. L. Rham, Loudon, 
Low, and Youatt, and the most eminent Ame- 
rican authors, Edited by D. P. Gardner, M.D. 
Honorary member of several agricultural so. 

New 

York, 1846, Harper g- Brothers. 12mo, 


cieties. With numerous illustrations. 
pp. 876. y 
This volume appears to us to supply a de- 

sideratum to the agriculturist and horticulturist. 

The information it embodies is various, and 


could not be obtained except by consulting 3 


many volumes. It not only furnishes a clear 
explanation of technical terms, according to the 
advanced state of the sciences contributing to 
these subjects; but many useful facts respect- 
ing soils, treatment of stock, implements of 
husbandry, general farming operations, &c. 
Those engaged in such pursuits, should have 


the volume at hand for frequent consultation.| 


The editor has displayed intelligence and zeal in 
the selection and arrangement of his materials. 
Tasie on Booxs, MEN, AND 
Tunes, By William Hazlitt. Second se- 
ries, part 2d. Wiley and Putnam’s Library 
of Choice-Reading. Vol. 59. New York, 
1846, Wiley ¢ Putnam, 12mo, pp. 218. 
Hazlitt is a very agreeable writer, and a 
very acute eritic. . Although his themes are 
not of the highest class, we mean those which 
rvlate to the true dignity of man as a religious 
being, and his high future destiny, yet they are 
often instructive, and are illustrated by shrewd 
remarks drawn from the storehouse of an en 
larged experience of men, books, and things. 
The sixteen essays in this series are on such 
subjects as the following: Criticism, Patronage 
‘and Paffing, Reason and Imagination, the Main 
Chance, Milton’s Sonnets, &c. 

_A Curistian Companion ror THE CHAMBER 
oF Sickness. By a Minister. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 1846, 18mo, pp. 244. 
In cases of protracted disease, when the at- 

tention of the sick may, with great propriety, 
be directed to the necessity of devotion and pre- 
paration for eternity, this volume may be re- 
commended as well calculated to be useful. Its 
style is winning and affectionate, and its in- 
structions on the various topics introduced, im- 
pressive. The table of contents will show the 
adaptation of its subjects to the sick, for inter- 
esting them in their higher duties, guarding 
them against dangers, encouraging their hope, 
and urging them on their way. Although a 
sick bed is far from being a favourable oppor- 
tunity for attending to the concerns of the soul 
for the first time, still it is not to be neglected, 
and Christian charity suggests that every facili- 
ty should be given to the sick, rot only for the 
improvement of the grace which they have, but 
for seeking it for the first time. 

The Jewish Chronicle for February and 
March. This monthly periodical is published 
in New York, under the direction of the Ameri- 

~can Society for meliorating the Condition of the 
Jews. It is conducted with ability, and abounds 
with interesting matter relating to the present 
condition of the Jews, and their prospective re- 
storation and conversion. The agent in Phila- 
delphia is M. E. Harmstead, 40 North Fourth 
street. ‘The price is but one dollar a year. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the House of 
Refuge of Philadelphia. The progress and suc- 
cess of this eminently useful Institution, will al- 

ways be regarded with interest by the philan- 

thropic. One hundred and thirty-nire inmates 
were received during the past year, and filty- 
seven were indentured to various trades. 

Littell’s Living Age No. 96, has appeared 
with its usual variety of readable matter. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A COLLEGE VACATION WELL SPENT. 

A student in Hamilton College, New York, 
who spent his vacation as a colporteur, writes : 
*‘In the prosecution of my brief mission my 
mind dwelt frequently on the self-denial and 
Christ-like spirit of those men who spend, not 
six weeks, but a life, not merely in a region 
which is their home among Christians and 
friends, but often among strangers and scoffers, 
in this work of carrying the gospel_to the poor. 
If there is any class of men infthe church of 
God who, in a silent, humble, but mighty man- 
ner do good to their fellows, and who deserve 
the sympathies, and prayers, and strong coun- 
tenance of the church, it is the colporteur. His 
work isa hard work—a soldier’s work. If any 
man thinks that the day of Christian heroism 
has passed by, and the field of Christian strug- 
gies is not here, let him take the colporteur’s 
scrip and staff,and march. He will soon learn 
that the Captain of our salvation needs soldiers, 
and has work enough for them to do. 

‘But, like all other work for the same Mas- 
ter, this is not without its reward. The beiief 
that one is effecting good is in itself double pay- 
ment for the toil. Ofien does the colporteur 
meet with a warm heart, sometimes a band of 
warm hearts, whose- words and prayers will 
cheer him on for many a weary mile. Ofien 
the fact that he has happened in, just at the right 
place, just at the right moment, when a heart 
was sofiened, when affliction called for consola- 
tion, when a dying fellow-mortal needed his 
hand steadied to the * rod and staff’ Christ Jesus, 
tells him that God has sent him, and he is satis- 


“Most of the places thatl visited have long 


Tweotocy ano Derenvep a 


a | And still, to rai 
The edition of the Messrs. Harpers is a very nd still, to raise the early flowere, 


handsome one, and the book itself a very de- 
sirable one, particulafly for a clergyman’s 
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soul. There are hundreds of such cases on 
every hand. We need a system like what the 
American Tract Society is attempting, that will 
preach the gospel to such, not once a year, but 
week after week. It seems to me that a colpor- 
teur ought to be employed regularly for every 
five or six towns throughout the year.” 


| GIVE THANKS. 
When softly came the wreathing Spring 
To dance around the rosy ring, — 


The sky flung down refreshing showers— 
The Lord was pleased to bless our land; - 
To scatter round his favours kind. 
Then praise him for his liberal hand, 
And all his mercies bear in mind ! 


When summer came, with twilight eyes, 

Her path a rainbow in the skies ; 

Her hands with fragrance dropping sweet, 

And roses gathered at her feet— 

| She brushed the blossoms from the trees, 
And left the fruit exposed there, 

To court the sunshine and the breeze, 
And ripen in the balmy air. 


Then Autumn claimed the sovereign day, 
And swept the clustering leaves away ; 
But nourished still the branching root, 
And filled the earth with ruddy fruit ! 
Then raise your fervent hearts to heaven, 
Give gracious thanks to God above, 
Who all these glorious gifts hath given ; 
And praise him for his mighty love. 


And also, on the stormy deep 
Our God did watchful vigil keep ; 
He bade the billows rage no more, 
And brought the vessel safe to shore! 
Then bless him for his wondrous grace : 
_ Give thanks for his almighty care ; 
And bending low, with veiled face, 
Lift up the voice of praise and prayer ! 


Give thanks to God! Glad homage pay ! 
He swept destruction from our way; _ 
Forbade that fell disease appear, __ 
' And blessed us with a healthy year! 
Then sing loud praises o’er and o’er: 

All honour to the Lord Divine— 
For he hath overflowed our store 

With waving corn, and flashing wine! 


But more, my gentle friend, have we 
To lift the heart and bend the knee: 
For mercies rich, and blessings kind, 
That cheered the soul, and raised the mind. 
Behold! with links of sovereign love, 

The Lord our young affections bound ; 
So light and comfort from above, 

Shall ever in our home be found ! 


With reverent awe, and holy fire, 

Exalt the -heart, and strike the lyre! 

OQ! sing to him a sacred song, 

To whom all sacred things belong ! 

With fervent love and humble voice, 
We’ll breathe ourthankful prayers to heaven; 

Praise our kind Father, and rejoice 
For all the favours he hath given! 


FOUR IMPOSSIBLE THINGS. 


1. To escape trouble by running away from 
duty. Jonah once made the experiment. But 
he soon found himself where all his imitators 
will in the end find themselves. Therefore man- 
fully meet and overcome the difficulties and trials 
to which the post assigned to you by God’s provi- 
dence exposes you. Go at God’s bidding, as 
did Moses, and do the work laid upon you. His 
grace will be sufficient for you as it was for him, 
and the end will be peace, honour, and eternal 
glory. 
2. To become a Christian of strength and 
maturity, without undergoing severe trials. What 
fire is to gold, that is affliction to the believer. 
It burns up the dross and makes the gold shine 
forth with unalloyed lustre. Therefore do not 
timidly shrink from the troubles which God’s 
providence brings upon you, but count it all joy 
to overcome them, “ knowing this, that the try- 
ing of your faith worketh patience.” 
_ 3. To form an independent character except 

when thrown upon your own resources. The 
oak, in the middle of the forest surrounded on 
every side by trees that shelter and shade it, 
runs up tall and sickly. Cut away its protec- 
tors, and the first blast will overturn it. But the 
same tree growing in the open field, where it is 
continually beat upon by the tempest, becomes 
its own protector. 


C. 


“et quantum vertice ad auras 
Aethereas, tantum radice in ‘I'artara tendit.” 


‘‘ As high and as wide as it sends its boughs 
aloft, so deep, and so wide does it strike its roots 
below.” So the man who is compelled to rely 
on his own resources forms an independence of 
characters to which he could not have otherwise 
attained. Therefore, never purpose to he zeal- 
ous and devoted Christians, only when others 
are so, but let your faith and love and zeal 
shine clear and steady, in the dark days of gen- 
eral declension. 

4. To be a growing man, when you look to 
your post for influence, instead of bringing in- 
fluence to your post. Therefore prefer to climb 
up hill with difficulty, than to roll down hill with 
inglorious ease.—Ohio Obs. | 


THE WILD CATTLE OF TEXAS. 
The Houston Telegraph publishes the follow-} 
ing interesting sketch of the wild cattle of that 
State: 
“The settlers who have recently opened 
farms near the sources of the San Gabriel and 
Brushy, find the country well stocked with a 
singular breed of wild cattle. Large droves of 
these cattle are found not only on the San 
Gabriel, Leona, and other tributaries of Little 
River, but also on the San Saba, the Liano, and 
many tributaries of the Upper Colorado, far 
above the settlements. They differ in form, 
colour, and habits, from all the varieties of do- 
mestic cattle in Texas. They are invariably 
of a dark brown colour, with a slight tinge of 
dusky yellow on the tip of the nose and the 
belly. Their horns are remarkably large, and 
stand out straight from the head. Although 
these cattle are generally much larger than the 
domestic cattle, they are more fleet and nimble, | 
and when pursued, often outstrip horses that 
easily outrun the buffalo; they seldom venture 
far out in the prairies, but are generally found 
in or near the forests that skirt the streams in 
that section. Their meat is of an excellent 
flavour, and is preferred by the settlers to the 
meat of the domestic cattle. It is said that their 
fat is so hard and compact that it will not melt 
in the hottest days of summer; and the candles} 
formed with it are far superior to those that are 
formed with the tallow of other cattle. 


been under the influence of gospel institutions ; 
yet itis sad to see how, within the very sound 


of the church bell, there are many almost hea-| the immense skeletons of a species of fossil ox 


then. As we go to church on the Sabbath and 
see the well-filled pews, we do not remember 
the inmates of that lonely cabin on the road- 
side, who know no Sabbath changes ; who are 
too poor, or too proud, or too careless, or too 
far away to go to the church; but there are 
miore of these than we fancy. In one place | 


** Some persons have supposed that these cattle 
are a distinct racé, indigenous to America; and 


with straight horns, that are often found in the 
| beds of the Brazos and Colorado would seem 
to strengthen this opinion. But as these cattle 
are now found only in the vicinity of the old 
Missions, it is much more probable that they 
are the descendants of the cattle introduced by 
the early Spanish adventurers, It is said tha. 


found a family frpm whom I could get no in- 
‘telligible answers respecting religion. I tried 
hard, but in vain. A boy ten years of age 


a species of wild cattle, differing from all the 
domestic breeds of the eastern continent, is found 


in the Sandwich Islanda,; but it is well oe 


could tell me nothing of God, of Christ, of his: that this breed is derived from the domestic cat 


tle that were left on those Islands by Vancouver, 


These cattle are so wild that they can only b 

caught alive by entrapping’ them in disguised 
pits. The celebrated botanist, Douglass, whil 
on a tour in one of those Islands, fell into on 
of these pits and was gored to death by a wil 
bull, which had been thus entrapped. Several 
attem 
San Gabriel, to domesticate the wild cattle i 
that section, but they have thus far been unsuc 
cessful, As they are far superior to the domes 
tic cattle of the country, not only in size, strength 
and agility, but also in the flavour of their mea 
and the density of their fat, they might, if on 

domesticated, become a valuable acquisition t 
the agriculturists of this country.” 


ONONDAGA INDIANS. 

A large meeting was recently held in Syra 
cuse, New York, in behalf of this neglect 
tribe of Indians. After prayer, by the Rev. Dr. 
Adams, and a statement of the object of th 
meeting, the audience were highly entertained 
with singing by several of the natives in thei 
own tongue. The special object of this meetin 
was, to raise funds oe encouraging and carry- 
ing out the plans of a very self-denying lady, 
Miss Hitchcock, who, in the spirit of an enlight- 
ened and heroic philanthropy, has been, for 
some time past, labouring among them, prepar- 
ing the way for a permanent seminary, and the 
general influence of religion. A son of one of 


the Oneida*chiefs, among others, made an ad-t 


dress on the occasion, in which he appealed in 
a style of true native eloquence, to the whites in 
behalf of this neglected tribe—begging them, es- 
pecially, to.desist from the murderous practice 
of selling intoxicating drinks to these perishing| 
red men. Some of his remarks in the Indian 
language, were listened to with deep emotion by 
the natives present. Measures were also taken, 
very properly, for securing an appropriation! 
from the state for the purpose of erecting build- 
ings, and employing suitable teachers for the 
instruction and civilization of the tribe. 


THE GREAT CHESNUT TREE ON MOUNT AETNA. 
This celebrated and gigantic tree is scarcely 
less remarkable for its peculiar situation, than 
for its extreme age and extraordinary size. The 
drawing published of it by Howell in the year 
1784, which is still preserved, and has been co- 
pied in many works, so as to be still familiar to 
many readers, proves that it is in a course of 
decay, and that probably no very long period 
will elapse, before it will be materially inared 
by the loss of one partor another, and indeed 
be wholly prostrated to the ground, which it has 
shaded perhaps for many centuries. , 

The hollow in its immense trurk has now 
been enlarged so much, that two coaches might 
pass through it abreast; yet the progress of 
decay going on in the wood, is not to be traced 
in any unfavourable effects on the foliage or 
branches, as it is annually covered with a coat 
of deep verdure, and the fruit forms and ripens 
every season in great abundance. 

Although the enormous vegetable mass which 
it forms, presents to the eye, even at a moderate 
distance, the appearance of one magnificent 
tree, of well balanced proportions on both sides, | 
though with a disproportionate breadth of trunk 
and branches compared with common trees, 
partial divisions are perceptible on nearer in- 
spection, which have led most observers to con- 
clude that not less than five distinct chesnuts| 
have here united, and long composed one. The 
circumference of the entire trunk is 152 feet, 
while one of the parts, more distinct than the 
others, measures 55 feet. There are not want-| 
ing, however, persons who affirm that the 
whole is strictly speaking a single plant. How- 
ell is of the number; and Brydone heard from 


— 


the natives of that region, that such was the] 
universal belief. Recupero,a Sicilian natural-| 


ist, has protested against the idea of its being 
compound. And one argument against it is, 
that the disappearance of parts of the trunk s 
not wholly caused by natural decay, but in a 
great part by the removal of pieces of the wood 
for fuel. | 

A hut has been built in the hollow of this 
enormous tree, for the accommodation of visi- 
tors, who often partake ofa repast partly mad« 
ofits nuts. The Sicilians call it the “Castagna 
de centi cavalli,” (or Chesnut tree of an hundred 
horses,) as is said, because the Queen Joan of 
Aragon, in a visit she once paid to it, drew up 
her whole escort in the cavity, though it consist 
ed of an hundred men mounted. 

*“‘While America,’ says the Magazine Pic- 
turesque, “boasts of her enormous cypress, Af- 
rica of her baobab, and Asia of her eucalyptus, 
so long as the Chesnut of Mount Zina stands, 
Europe may claim to possess the largest tree in 
the world.” 


THE PATENT OFFICE. WA 

The late report of Mr. Burke, Commissioner 
of Patents, will, we understand, form 9#volume 
of 600 pages, and one of the most } | 
and useful volumes which have eve emanated} 
from any department of our national govern- 
ment. We learn from an abstract of this re- 
port, which has come under our observation, 


that the whole number of applications for pat-| 


ents, during the year 1845, is 1246; the whole 
numbet of caveats filed, 452. ‘Ihe number of 
patents issued in 1845, is 502, including re-is- 
sues, additional improvements and designs.— 
Patents that have expired during the same period 
is 470. The receipts of the office amount to 
$57,076.14; of which sum $8223.33 have been 
repaid on account of applications withdrawn, 
éc. The expenses of the office have been, for 
salaries for temporary clerks, contingent ex- 
penses, compensation of District Judge, library, 
agricultural statistics, @&c., in all $31,172.82 ; 
leaving a nett balance of $11,680.49 to be cre- 
dited to the Patent Fund. Some $3000 have 
also been expended for the restoration of draw- 
ings, models, records, &c. The whole number 
of patents issued by the United States for inven- 
tions, up to January, 1846, is 14,562. The gen- 
eral business of the office, as well as its receipts,| 
during the past year, has greatly increased over 
that of any former year, and a detailed state- 
ment of it must be interesting, as it furnishes 
abundant proof that the march of improvement 
in the sciences and arts in this country continues| 
to be rapidly onward. The Register of the 
Treasury reports, on the first of January, 1846, 
a balance of $182,459.69 to the credit of the 
Patent Fund. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Rev. Mr. Milne, an English missionary, 
has just returned to his native country from 
China, the field of his Iabours, and is now de- 
livering lectures on the Celestial Empire. In 
the course of these lectures, he has made some 
interesting statements respecting the antiquity 
of the empire. The Chinese, it appears, divide 
their history into three parts, authentic, tradi- 
tional, and mythological. At the present time 
they have a very correct and distinct mode of 
computing their historical eras by cycles of fifty 
years. Applying this estimate to the authentic 
period, Mr. Milne finds that the first real person- 
age who sat upon the throne in China, began to 
reign 2200 years before Christ. This was 148 
years afier the flood, and 47 years after the con- 
fusion of tongues at Babel. © This calculation Is 
not wholly improbable. ‘The Babylonian Empire 
is supposed to have been founded in 2217 ; Ashur 
laid the foundation of another kingdom at Nin- 
eveh about the same time; and the Egyptian 
monarchy dates from 2183. Mr. Milne states 
various facts, gleaned from the early history of 
China, which go to prove that the first king 
must have synchronized with the immediate de- 
scendants of Noah. The whole number of 
Emperors, belonging to 14 dynasties, is 236 
The number of Empresses does not appear.— 


drag by a long line in the wake of the vessel, 


government of their children. 


“These,” says the lecturer, “behaved so ill, and 
were so often at the bottom of all mischief, that 


it was found necessary, three or four hundred 
years ago, to dispense with their services in this 
capacity.” 


From the Lyric Gems. 
REMEMBER THE POOR. 
Remember the poor ! 
It fearfully snoweth, 
‘ And bitterly bloweth ; 
Thou couldst not endure 
The tempest’s wild power 
Through night’s dreary hour. 
Then pity the poor ! 
t Remember the poor! 
The father is lying 
In that hovel dying 
With sickness of heart; 
No voice cheers his dwelling, 
Of Jesus’ love telling, 
Ere life shall depart. - 


Remember the poor ! 
The widow is sighing, 
The orphans are crying, 
Half starving for bread ; 
With eagerness speed ye 
To succour the needy, 
Their helper is dead. 


Remember the poor! 
The baby is sleeping, 
Its cheeks wet with weeping, 
On its mother’s breast ; 
Whose cough, deep and hollow, 
Foretells she’ll soon follow 
Her husband to rest ! 


Remember the poor ! 
To him who aid lendeth, 
Whatever he spendeth, 
The Lord wall repay ; 
And sweet thoughts shall cheer him, 
And God’s love be near him 
In his dying day ! 


- THE ALBATROSS. 

This noble bird, which may be said to con- 
stitute the head of the gull family, is in body 
about the size of a common goose ; but to enable 
it to undertake the extraordinary flights, which 
ofien carry it hundreds of leagues from any 
resting place except the billows foaming under 
its rapid course, it is provided with wings of 
great length a&nd power. With these, which 
ofien measure as much as twelve feet from tip 
to tip, it glides in search of prey over boundless 
tracts, often, it is said, sleeping even whilst 
soaring over the waters. Insatiable and voraci- 
ous in appetite, it is always craving and never 
satisfied. Not content with feeding on the in- 
habitants of the deep, it preys indiscriminately 
on every thing which it comes across. The 
smaller aquatic birds are not free from its great 
voracity, which is not unfrequently the means 
of its capture and destruction. A piece of pork 
or suet, fixed on a small hook, and allowed to 


often proves a ternptation too strong to be resist- 
ed; the greedy bird stoops, on his prey, swallows 
the bait, and then, with distended wings, is 
towed on board, and soon stands tottering on 
deck amidst the exulting captors. They frequent- 
ly employ, with similar success, the same device 
to ensnare the smaller pintado or Cape pigeon. 
The immense power of wing of the albatross 
enables it to cleave the air with the greatest fa- 
cility and with a motion peculiar to itself; its 
widely extended pinions, without any percepti- 
ble motion, carry it rapidly from the extreme 
verge of the horizon; whilst its gliding and 
graceful movements appear to be extended with 
perfect ease, and to be under the most complete 
control, whether quietly floating in the calmest 
atmosphere, or riding the furious blasts of the 
hurricane. Another peculiarity of the albatross 
is the shape of the bill, which has many of the 
characteristics belonging to a bird of prey. It 
is six inches in length, extending at first in a 
straight line, and then, sweeping into a curve, 
terminates in a most formidable hooked point. 
With this peculiarity of the eagle and falcon it 
has the webbed feet, divested of claws, so clear- 
ly an attribute of the aquatic tribe, and which, 
with its enormous breadth of wing, appear to 
mark it as the exclusive occupant of the cloud 
and the wave, of the raging blast or heaving 
billow ; for no sooner does it set foot on the ves- 
sel’s deck than it loses all majesty of appear- 
ance and grace of motion, staggers awkwardly, 
and, like a lubberly landsman, into the lee 
scuppers, and, similar to the latter under identi- 
eal circumstances, seeks relief by the same 
means. that follow an emetic !—Colonel Napier’s 
Wild Sports. 


THE SPOILED CHILD. 


BY REV. H. M. EATON, 


David was a lovely child. Being the oldest, 
he was the idol of the family. He received 
every possible attention from his parents and 
other relatives interested in his welfare. He 
was denied nothing—every wish was gratified. 
When young, he was allowed tocontend for his 
rights, until at length he had a high sense of 
honour. If he demanded a favour of his par- 
ents, orany member of the family, and it was 
not granted, he had but to cry, and his object! 
was secured. His impatience was never check- 
ed; his will never subdued. Being allowed to 
associate with vicious boys, and remain in their 
company as long as he pleased, he consequent- 
ly contracted many of their habits, especially 
that of profane swearing. 

His parents would often threaten to punish 
him, but he feared not their threats.—They 
would make false statements to terrify him, 
but all to no purpose; and before he arrived at 
the age of six years, the prevailing opinion was, 
that “‘David was a spoiled child.” All lament- 
ed it, but none more deeply than the afflicted 
but guilty parents. Before two years had 
passed his parents decided that they could not 
control him, that he must take his own course, 
and abide the consequences. He was given up, 
being but eight years of age. But what was 
the result? As might be expected, he played 
and associated with wicked boys, until he be- 
came a leader among them. His statements! 
could not be relied upon. Even when he spoke; 
the truth, he required the testimony of others 
to substantiate the correctness of his statement. 
He strolled from place to place, being excessive- 
ly wicked, to the great mortification and griefof 
his parents. He was rarely seen in the house of 
God on the Sabbath, or at school during the 
week. I saw him last, in the winter of 1844, 
He had then arrived to years of manhood.— 
And what was his condition? Without edu- 
cation, without moral and religious principle, 
without property, destitute of kind and affec- 
tionate friends, and above all, without love 
for God, or hig cause. Truly, ‘the child was 
spoiled.” ‘As the twig was bent, the tree is 
inclined.” But upon whom will the guilt rest? 
Will it not fall heavily upon those parents who 
were intrusted with his discipline and education ? 
Ifthey neglect to “train him up in the way he 
should go,” will they not have a dread account 
to settle at the judgment ? 

I would advise every parent, and especially 
mothers, to discipline and govern their children 
while young, or “they will bring down their 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” If par- 
ents do not control their children when they are 
young, they cannot when old. 

Many are opposed to “using the rod” in the 


flict punishment upon my darling child? says 


| You are not certain of that. The chanctl 


| child’s ruin. 


Albany Evening Journal. 


»Holland are great depots for Baltic wheat, which 


the parent; ‘when he is older he will do better.’ 


“How can 


against you are as nine toone. But what I 
would urge upon every parent is, to secure 
obedience in some way. If one measure is not 
effectual, try another; but do not fail in accom- 
plishing the object. One failure may prove the 
You should reason with disobedi- 
ent children. The rod should not be used until 
argument and persuasion fail.—Make the gov- 
ernment and discipline of your children a study ; 
for it is of more consequence to you and them, 
than silver and gold; the latter may prove their 
ruin—the former, with the blessing of God, will 
give you honour, and your childrens happiness. 
—Mother'’s Assistant. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS.: 


Tue Cosr or INTEMPERANCE.—We have al- 
ready shown that three-fourths of the crime and 
taxes, and one-half of the county expenses of 
the counties of Cortland and Niagara for the 
last year—and that year is but the history of 
all other years—were caused by rum drinking. 
Oswego county tells the same story. The coun- 
ty tax for the year ending October, 1845, is 
$11,935.60. Of this amount the criminal tax 
is $11,025.52. Of 124 persons committed to 
the jail of the county within the year, seventy- 
six—three quarters of the whole number— 
were brought to crime directly by intemper- 
ance. Thus the amount of money drawn from 
the pockets of the tax payers of that county— 
the great majority of whom are doubtless tem- 
peraie and temperance men, opposed to rum 
drinking—amounted in one year, to the sum of 
$6764.02— more than one-half of the entire 
criminal tax of the county. 

_ Orange county, too, tells the same story. Dur- 
ing the last year 173 persons were committed 
to the jails of that county. Of this number one 
hundred and fifty were intemperate, seven doubt- 
ful, and but sixteen temperate !—A@lbany Allas. 

PECULIARITIES OF ANCIENT TEETH.—It is a 
curious and inexplicable fact, that the teeth no- 
ticed in ancient skul!s of the aborigines of vari- 
ous countries, differ very materially from the 
present form. Dr, Allant has lately described 
those found in the skull of an ancient Roman 
soldier, (which he regards as a type of the whole 
hitherto discovered) in which the entire row 
presented the appearance of sturdy and uniform 
molares or double teeth. This has also been 
noticed by our writers on archeology, in skulls, 
exhumed from Celtic and Saxon tumuli, and in 
those from Brazil, Egypt, and New Zealand. It 
appears to be a perfectly natural conformation, | 
and not to have arisen, as conjectured by some, 
from aitrition, produced by masticating hard 
substances. 


Srare Normat Scnoot.—The Semi-Annual 
Exhibition of the Pupils of this Institution com. 
menced on Tuesday of last week, and was 
closed by a variety of suitable and interesting 
exercises, on Tuesday. The various classes 
have been subjected to a most rigid and search- 
ing scrutiny io all the branches of study which 
have been pursued during the term; and it is 
but justice to the pupils, no. less than to the teach- 
ers, to say that the progress which has been 
made in the elementary, andthe more advanced 
sciences, and in the ability to communicate 
clearly and intelligently what has been acquir- 
ed, is worthy of the highest commendationa.— 


A Repty To a Cuattence.—The following 
is the reply of Col. Gardiner, a British officer 
of distinction and tried valour, to a challenge 
sent him by a young adventurer: “I fear not 
your sword, but the anger of my God.—I dare 
venture my life in a good cause, but cannot 
hazard my soul in a bad@ne. I will charge 
up tothe cannon’s mouth for the good of my 
country, but I want courage to storm the cita- 
del of Satan.” 

A Curious Cusrom.—The following curious 
custom is said to exist on the Elbe: ‘The pea- 
santry who possess any land, however small, 
never enter the church without a nosegay in 
their hands. Thus they show that they claim} 
the consideration due to persons who possess} 
property in the parish (town). Among the 
country people in the neighbourhood of Ham- 
burg, there is no garden so small as not to pos- 
sess a place for the flowers intended for this use; 
and the plot is distinguished by the name of 
the church nosegay.” 


Tue PLeasures oF Royatty.—The Empe-| 
ror of Russia sleeps upon a leather mattress! 
siuffed with hay, with a big dog and a pair of 
pistols beside him. The fear of a violent death 
seems to be always present to him—and it is 
only by preserving the strictest incogni(o that 
he is able to take solitary walks for which he 
has so much taste. 

Manuscripts.—We understand that several] 
weeks since, whilst some workmen were engaged 
in taking down an old store building on the dock 
at Rondoubt, in this town, a box was discovered, 
hidden in some way between the floor and ceiling ; 
and that in it was found a large quantity of Conti- 
nental money —several millions of dollars, it is 
stated—together with a great number of old manu- 
script papers relating to Revolutionary affairs. One 
of these we have seen. It isa letter signed by 
Pierre Van Cortland, President of the Senate, and | 
Evert Bancker, Speaker of the Assembly, dated at 
Kingston, June 30, 1780, and directed to some per- 
sons at Rochester, in this county—calling on them 
to aid-the cause of Independence, by furnishing 
clothing for the soldiers. We learn, also, that 
those papers, as is usual in such cases, were scat- 
tered about the village, and are in the possession 
of different persons. We are sorry for this, as, 
from what we have heard and seen, they are pa- 
pers of much value as respects the history of that 
time, and, we doubt not, would be of service in ob- 
taining a correct knowledge of the events of that 
period ; and we trust that means will be taken to 
collect them, and ascertain their contents and value. 
— Kingston Jour. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Prices or Grarin.—The prices of grain in 
the United States, have undergone little or no 
variation, says the Baltimore American, since! 
the intelligence arrived of Sir Robert Peel’s pro- 
posed changes in the British tariff and corn laws. 
But on the Continent of Europe the case is 
otherwise. At Hamburg by the last advices 
wheat had advagced one to two shillings per 
quarter; rye was in great demand; “ large 
transactions,” says the circular, ** have taken 
place on the spot and from outports, at fully two 
shillings per quarter advance.” Barley and 
oats were also at enhanced prices. At Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp, and Odessa, similar improve- 
ments in the prices of grain had taken place. 
Upon the receipt of the English news at Antwerp, 
wheat advanced three shillings per quarter. It 
is from these and other adjoining sources that 
the British market is supplied with grain when- 
ever importations are called for. The ports in 


remains thus stored up awaiting favourable 
changes in the operation of the sliding scale, 
and ready for any contingency which may pro- 
cure access to the English market. In the 
event of a scarcity on the Continent of Europe, 
as well as in Great Britain, the abrogation of 
the corn laws would doubtless give admission to 
American grain in considerable quantities. But 
that would have followed if the sliding scale sys- 
tem had been continued. In general, we should 
contend at a great disadvantage with the Baltic 
and Black Sea producers, who are not only 
nearer the British market, and therefore more 
able to avail themselves of every opportunity as 
it may offer, but who have also another advan- 
tage in the low rates of agricultural labour. 
Lord Ashburton, in a late speech on the corn 


law question, declared that Great Britain could] 


} found that nine-tenths of the foreign corn in 


yet if the returns were examined, it would bel 


en the second. ‘The friends of the Seminary and of Educa. 


not expect supplies of grain from the United 
States; and “* we could not have a better proof 
of this,” said his lordship, “ than the fact that 
at this moment American corn could come here, 
through Canada, at a duty of four sbillings ; an 


England was from the Baltic, though the duty 
on corn from its shores was fifteen shillings a 
quarter. This was entirely owing to the low 
price of labour in the north of Europe.” 


Amount oF FopperR on an Acre.—Most 
farmers are contented if they obtain a ton of hay 
per acre; but one has only to contemplate the 
ordinary results of improved husbandry to be- 
come convinced that this is far short of the 
amount which good land is capable of produc. 
ing, even of hay. If planted in vegetables,| 
such, for instance, as mangel-wurtzel, ruta 
baga or sugar beet, it approximates but very 
remotely the amount that can be obtained from 
the same surface, and without any permanent 
or appreciable injury to the soil. Not less than 
fifty tons of ruta baga have been harvested from 
an acre, but this, notwithstanding its frequent 
occurrence, is nevertheless to be considered an 
extra crop; the ordinary yield of this root, un- 
der judicious management, being probably not 
far from twenty-five tons; or about eight thou- 
sand bushels per statute acre. As to the value 
of roots as a feed for stock, nothing need here be 
said, It is well known that during winter cattle 
are exceedingly fond of them, being green and 
succulent, and supplying admirably the place 
of grass and other herbage. 3 

t not only readily enables the farmer to 
economize a large amount of hay and fodder, 
but operates most decidedly in promoting the 
health of stock. Asit is heavy, it distends the 
stomach, and thus exerts a favourable action 
upon the general frame, promoting digestion, 
and otherwise obviating the several diseases 
consequent upon long confinement and unsuccu- 
lent keep. In some sections farmers are in the 
practice of raising cabbages for their stock. Al- 
though less nutritive than the ruta baga, they 
are very productive. According to the editor 
of the Baltimore Farmer and Gardener, they 
will yield, allowing ten thousand plants to the 
acre, not less than forty tons of fodder ; and yet, 
a man in these parts who should essay the 
cultivation of an acre of cabbage, would be con- 
sidered crazy. Such is the power of prejudice. 


CLEAN QUARTERS FoR ANIMALS.—It is un- 
questionably true, that domestic animals may 
be lodged and well fed, and yet be uncomfort- 
able. Where cleanliness is not regarded, even 
though there should be good sheds, stalls and 
food, the condition of the animals will not be 
enviable. Lying in filth, on a surface necessa- 
rily rough and uneven, frozen excrement and 
urine, in cold weather, produces restlessness 
and misery, and not unfrequently, disease and 
death. If the floor be level, the animal will 
neither lie nor. stand with ease. The excre- 
ment, instead of being conveyed off, as in the 
case where there is a slight declination towards 
the hinder part of the floor, will accumulate be- 
neath the animal, and render his bed cold and 
wet. The manger, also, should be so construct- 
ed as to admit of his food being taken without 
subjecting him to any painful effort in obtaining 
A or loss from trampling and fouling it with his 
eet. 


Oranoe County AcGRiIcuLTURAL INSTITUTE. 
—Under this title a school of Scientific and 
Practical Instruction in all branches connected 
with farming is soon to be opened seven miles} 
back of Newburgh, by Messrs. Ferris and Dar- 
rach. ‘The charge for pupils is considerably 
lower than at any other institute of the class 
within our knowledge, while the plan is in part 
original. We are not well enough informed to 
make comparisons as to the relative excellence 
of this and other Institutes, but we most earnestly 
solicit parents and guardians of youth, either in 
affluent or comfortable circumstances, to look 
thoroughly into this matter of Agricultural edu- 
catfon, and see whether the true interest of their 
sons and wards would not be promoted by giv- 
ing them at least a year of experience at a 
Farm School. ‘The professions are crowded 
beyond endurance ; trade ditto; fortune is un- 
stable in our Railroad age; but a mind stored 
with the truths of practical science, and a hand 
skilled in applying those truths, insure indepen- 
dence atall times. Health may be re-establish- 
ed and mental appetite, palled by incessant 
study, restored by a change from the Academy 
or College to the Farm School, Then why not 
try it? 


WEARING OF THE SUFFOLK COAST. 

A lady of our acquaintance, who has lately 
visited the coast of Suffolk, writes as follows 
respecting the rapid wearing away of the cliffs: 
“The rapid disappearance of this coast is its 
most interesting feature. One reads of it with- 
out realizing it. When one stands on the sit 
of Dunwich, once a great city of twenty churches, 
and sees the heaps of ruins, and a little misera- 
ble fishing village, and the quiet blue sea wash- 
ing smoothly over all the rest, it is a very strange 
feeling which is induced. ‘The common rate of 
destruction is about twenty or thirty feet a year, 
but in some places much more. The inhabi- 
tants see field after field, house after house, 
swept away. At Cromer, as you walk on the 
sands, looking up, you see the floors and rafiers 
of houses which have been undermined and 
washed away, sticking in crevices of the cliff, 
with a most desolate aspect, and good houses} 
standing empty, abandoned to their fate, because 
the sea has now encroached, too near to admit 
of a further residence being safe. A good deal 
of this town (Cromer) is gone, and the rest, as 
well as a noble old church, must inevitably fol- 
low ere long. It is curious that people should 
go on building on a cliff which they see crumb- 
ling before their eyes. A gentleman in this 
neighbourhood has built a house in one of these 
places, and spent £1000 in trying to wall out 
the sea. His defences were soon swept away. 
He has now repaired them at nearly the same 
expense. They are like huge fortifications 
faced with flint. How long they will last is a 
wonder. ”—Chambers’s Journal. 


ONTHLY SERIES OF USEFUL READING.—Lza- 
viTt. ‘row & Co., have in Press a series of volumes,| 
under the above title, of a pure and elevated character, 
adapted to the tastes and wanis of the reading community 
in the United States, 
Montuty Series.—The Life of Julius Cesar, elegant 
16mo.—In press, and will be published in a few days, “ The 
Life of Julius Cesar,” being the first of a +imilar series just 
commenced in London by the Religious ‘Tract Society. lt 
will be published in 16mo, in a — and manner fuily equal 
to the London work. It will be followed by other volumes) 
of the English series, and such other works, original and se- 
lected, as may be adapted to this country. ‘The whole series 
under the virection and supervision of an association of lite- 
rary gentlemen in New York. The following works are 
already announced in the English senes: Glimpses of the 
Dark Ages; the Origin,and Progress of Language ; the Holy 
Land; Jamaica, Enslaved and Free; The Early Persecu-| 
tions of the Christian Church; ‘The Life of Alfred, and of 
Mohammed ; The Solar System, &c. &c. 
EAVITT, TROW & CO., 
mar 14—3t Publishers, 194 Broadway, New York. 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY.—Near Mount 
Joy, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.—The Eighteenth} 
semi-annual Examination of this lnstitution, will be held on 
the first and second days of April next, commencing at one 
o'clock P. M.. on the first, and closing with the aliernoon, 


tion are respectfully invited to be present on the occasion. 
There will be no evening sessions. 
P.S.—T he Nineteenth semi-annual session of this Semi- 
nary, will commence on the Ist Monday of May next. A 
Circular, containing notice of terms, Text books, &c., will be 
forwarded on application, by letter or otherwise, to the sub- 
scriber. N. DGE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor, 
mar ] Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super royal 8vo.— 
H Published by Baraincton & HaswELu, 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. ‘I'he following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: —__ 
« [| know of no work of the kind, in any language, whiet 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deey 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 
“<‘[he mind of the author seems not only to have beer 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemec 
with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 
“ The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculatec 
to render those v’ho read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr 
S. H. Cone. 
« It is always orthodox, ye judicious, and truly pi 
ous and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 


Market} 


Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large tha 
deserves tobe entirely and attentively read through.”"— 


Doddridge. may ly 


- Payments for adv 


UNDRIES SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON.—House- 
keepers wishing 10 be supphed with articles suitable 

for the Christmas Season, will please look at the followi 

het of superior goods, ail of which are warranted of the 

quality, and wiil be sold at the most reasonable prices -— 150 
whole, half, and quarter bores Muscate! Raisins, part in 
layers of large bunches. 144 small boxes of Prunes, in a 
variety of y styles, some very handsomely decorated, 
this season's importation. Also, best quality Imperial Prunes, 
in glass jars. 50 Drums Smyrna and Eleme Figs. 500 Ibs, 
Zante Currants, very clean. 225 ibe. Genoa Citron. 175 iba, 
Sultana or Seediess Raisins. 55 kegs Malaga Gra in fine 

order. 4 boxes superior Lemons, very Large. bbis. A 
es, Seek-no-furthers, Gilliflowers, Rhode 
fiona jreenings, Pippins, Pearmains, &c. 6 bbis. Lady 
fy very superior. Papershell Almonds. Cranberries, 
of best quality. Dried Apples, Peaches, and Plums. 2000 
ibs. Herkimer county Cheese; very mild and rich. Glades 
Butter, an excellent article for family use. 1200 Ibs. Buck- 
wheat Flour, very white and free from grit. Syrup Mo- 
lasses, from Lovering’s, Stuart's, New York, and the Boston 
Refinery. 10 cases Canton rved Ginger, in jars, young 
and tender. Dry pressed Ginger. 10 jars old American 
ted Cheese. equal to Stilton. 200 bs. superior Dun Fish. 
f Sugar, treble refined crushed, and pulverized, a beau 
tiful article, manufactured by R.S & A, Stuart, New York, 
10 baskets C. Grastaut’s Brand Bordeaux Sweet Oil, in bot- 
tles of 22 ounces, very pureand fresh. Also, Lynch’s Lucca, 
Florence,and Marseilles Sweet Oil, all warranted fresh and 
sweet. 1 bbi. Bay Water, imported from the island of St. 
Thomas, equal to 7~ in the market, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart. anilia, Bean, extract Vanilla, extract 
Lemon, Orange Flower Water. Vanilla Cream Canty. 
Sardines, Gillaux, and other brands. Spanish and French 
Olives, Capers, and Anchovies. London Sauces. Under- 
wood's Pickles, &c. Also, Mince Meat, for pies, made 
expressty for subscriber's sales, in jars of 6 Ibs, It is be- 
lieved there is no other offered for sale that can be compar- 
ed to this in quality. ‘The subscriber's only stores and 
places of business are S. W. corner of Arch and Tenth ata., 
and 91 South Kighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia. 
dec 20 S. W. COLTON 


OSS ROSE.—Moss Rose for a Friend, edited by the 
Rev. C. W, Everest, 32mo., muslin gilt, and also nch 
watered silk gilt The Parting Gift toa Christian Friend, 
32mo. Same style of ey asabove, ‘The Bridal Gilt b 
the editor of the Parting Gift, and in the same style of bind- 
ing. ‘lhe Pilgrim's Note Book, 32mo., muslin, gilt. The 
Pious Minstrel and Christian Companion. A collection of 
Sacred Poetry, 32mo., muslin, gilt. The Attractions of 
Heaven; Hours for Heaven; Every Day: Christian; Han- 
nah More’s Private Devotion; Vision of Death. WW. 
Everest. For sale by PERKINS & PURVES, 
mar 7—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


| TEAS, &c.—Just received, a general assortment 
of tresh new crop Green and Black ‘Tea, some of which 
are of extra fine quality. a Hyson and Black Tea, 
Thirty-three chests of highly flavoured Souchong Black 
This is much the best Tea ever 
sold by the subscriber at the same price. Fifty half chests 
of good quality Souchong, for common family use, at 374 cts 
by the box. Also, best quality rose flavoured Tea. lao, 
on hand one thousand of the best Jersey and Cincirnati 
sugar cured Hams, for family use, with the usual assort- 
ment of the best goods kept in family Grocery Stores, wines 
and liquors excepted. Goods carefully packed for the 
SIMON COLTON, 

N. E. corner of Chestnut and Tenthstreets, Philadelphia. 

N.B.—Having bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales 
in New York, I can sell them as low as can be had at any 
wholesale or retail store in the city. 8s. C, 

may 10—tf 


‘| HE CHEAP BOOKSTORE,—Ed wards’s Works ; Char- 

nock on the Divine Attributes ; Witherspoon's Works ; 
Murdock’s Mosheim’s Church Dwight’s Theology; 
Hili’s Divinity ; Dick’s Theology; Macknight on the EF pis- 
tles ; vies’ Sermons; Dick's Lectures on the Acis; Huar- 
mer’s Observations on Scripture; Henry's Commentary ; 
Robert Hall’s Works ; Leland on Revelation; Pulpit Cycio- 
pedia; Campbell on the Four Gospels; Paxton’s Iilustra- 
tions of Scripture; Comprehensive Commentary; Horne on 
the Psalms; Collyer’s Lectures; Cruden’s Concordance; 
Robinson's Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon; Robinson’s Greek 
Lexicon ; Hahn’s Hebrew Bible; Van Ess’s Greek Septua- 


gint. For sale at 
DANIELS & SMITH’S 
New and Second-hand Bookstore, N. W. corner of 
Fourth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
%r Second-hand Books bought. mar 7—3t 


YTANDARD WORKS.—Ws. S. Martien, Bookseller 
and Publisher, No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadel- 

phia, keeps constantly for sale an assortment of valnable 
standard works, embracing the subjects uf Divinity, History, 
&c.; also, Text Books for Students and Clergymen; Devo- 
tional works; Commentaries and Notes on the Old and New 
‘Testaments; Sermons; together with a variety of Juvenile 
Works, and books of popular authors, in elegant bindings, 
all for sale at moderate prices. 

Wessrer’'s Dictionary, two volumes large octavo, bei 
a reprint of the original quarto edition, with corrections 
improvements, with several thousand additional words, 

jan 


IFE OF MRS. ANN H. JUDSON, late Missionary to 
Burmah, with an account of the American Baptist 
Mission in the Empire. Prepared for the American Sunday- 
school Union, by the Rev. James D. Knowles—late Protes- 
sor in the Newton Theological Seminary—In addition to 
eight full page embellishments, designed for this work, this 
new edition contains a new portrait of Mrs. Judson, engrav- 
ed carefully tor this edition from the best original painting. 
New and Useful Editions of Standard Bovoks.—The Wa 
of Life, (fine paper.) ‘lhe very gatifying call for this vel- 
ume, has led the Suciety to issue a populat edition in 18mo., 
on fine paper, bound in muslin, with vignette and frontis- 
iece, and new back stamp, at the reduced price of 50 cents! 
Shans Edition of ‘Thomas Cranfield, the Useful Christian, for 


Wiha 
portrait of Cranfield ; 227 pages, 18mo. 

Infant and Primary Schools —Cards, Elementary Books, 
and the most useful pirts of Infant and Primary School Re- 
quisites, in great rt constantly supplied. Published 
by the AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 

mar 7 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Klizabethtown, New Jersey.—The Winter Session of 
this School will commence on Monday, the 3d of November 

Terms for Board and ‘Tuition, including French, $250 per 
annum, 

The advantages in the French department of this school 
are believed tu be somewhat peculiar. Being under the 
constant instruction of an accomplished French teacher who 
resides in the family, the pupils learn to write arit speak the 
language and not merely to translate it. 

From the Rev. Nicnoras Murray, D.D., Pastor af the First 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabethtown. 

Mr. Fay has succeeded, at great expense, in putting his 
plece in fine order for the purpose of a Boarding School ; 
and for healthfulness, eligibility, convenience, and comfort 
I feel persuaded that it # unsurpassed by any similar insti- 
tution in the State. 

I have visited the School several timc Juring the session 
which has just closed, and I have had the fullest evidence 
of good and kind discipline, of diligence im study, and of, 
thorough instruction. r, Fay is himself the chief teacher 
and he has fully sustained the high reputation which he 
brought with him to this place. In the French department 
he is assisted by a gentleman whose whole time is devoted 
to the interests of the pupils, and under whom they have 
made remarkable proficiency. 

The Boys are in every respect members of the ily. and 
they all meet morning and evening around the same family 
altar. I consider every thing belonging to the establishment 
under the most excellent regulations, and I can cordially 
recommend the school to all parents who wish to place their 
sons under the most efficient course of discipline and instruc- 
tion. N. Murray. 

Elizabethtown, 6th October, 1845. | 
From the Rev. Rosert Bairp, D.D., Cor. Sec of the Foreign 

Evangelical Society, New York. 

Having had twoof my sons at Mr Fay’s School the past 
summer, | can say with truth that the most affectionate at- 
tention is given to the youth under his charge, and his mode 
of teaching is,in my opimon, excellent. His general govern- 
ment is calculated to impress on the minds of his scholars 
the conviction that they are under the care of one who 
sympathizes with them, and is desirous of promoting their 
best interests. With this kind demeanvuris happily blended 
a decision of character which cannot fail to gain their re- 
spect and obedience. 

Mr. Fay has secured the service of a well qualified French 
teacher, who seems in every way to carry out his plans for 
the improvement of his pupils. aS 

The internal arrangements of the Institution are such as 
to secure ample comfort tw all its inmates. They are those 
of a well ordered, quiet, and happy family. rather than those 
which commonly prevail in Boarding Schools. [ am happy 
to say that the religious character of Mr. Fay is as excellent 
as his characterasateacher Family worship is daily cele- 
brated; the study of the Scriptures is regularly and diligent- 
ly pursued, and the duties of the Sabbath are strictly ob- 
served. Both Mr. Fay and his lady enter with much heart 
into all the joys and sorrows of the pupils, and they perform 
in an admirable manner the part of affectionate parents. I 
consider the schvol to be one of the safest and best | have 
York, Oct. 15th, 1845. 

ew York, Oct. 15th, : 

Farther information can be obtained by calling on either 
of the following individuals, whuse sons are members of the 
School. G. U. Richards, Esq., Pliny Freeman, Esq , New 
York; Fleming Duncan, Esq., Williamsburg; Dudley S. 
Gregory, Esq., Jersey City; John R. Davison, Esq., James 
Keen, Esq., Beach Vanderpool, Esq., Newark ; K. George, 
Esq., Wesley Cowles, Esq., A. Hyatt, Esq., Baltimore. 

Reference is also made to Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. Wil- 
lis Lord, James Dunlap, Esq., Philadelphia; Kev. Septimus 
‘Tusion, Washington; Rev. J. N. Danforth, Alexandria. 

oct 25—tf 


Tea, at retail at 50 cents. 


about fifty years a devoted Sunday-school teacher. 


OTTER ON THE ROMISH MASS —Lately 

ed by G. S. ApeLeton, 148 Chestnut street, hiladel- 

phia. The Mass and Rubrics of the Roman. Catholic 
Chureh, translated trom the Latin, with Notesand Remarks, 
-by the Rev. J. R. Cotter, A.M. Nothing is more common 
than to hear persons of all orders say that they cannot com- 
prehend the Roman Mass when they see it celebrated. The 
reason is this, the vocal part is entirely in Latin and inaudi- 
ble. Hence a translation of it in English was very needful, 
and as Mr. Cotter observes in his Preface, it is astonishing 
that it never before was done. In the volume under notice, 
the whole series from the beginning to the end 1s given in 
Latin text, with a very exact version in our own language, 
thus presenting to us an original work of the highest value 
and authenticity to all Protestants and Roman Catholics 
who are anxious to comprehend the entire ritual of the 
Mass both in its doctrines and ceremonies. Price 38 cents. 

feb 21—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 93 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No, 87 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in sia 
th Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance, 
months, or rs fly 


; h tition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or jess, 
cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents 
ertisements to be made in advance, 
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| A liberal to agents who may 
i No subscription received for a |css term than one year.— 
4 | All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary.will be-considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
: scription, and their paper will be sent to them aecofdingly. 
Ss No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
| at the discretion of the Proprietor. 
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